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IN ACTION 


and easier art instruction, too 
Color in action... color magic. It's the WATER COLOR TOP 


which fascinates children because it is a new and novel idea in 
water color painting. 

By means of a spinning disc, colors form before your eyes as 
two colors mix and blend into a third. 

Youngsters can create ‘hundreds of colorful patterns and un- 
usual designs by altering the angle of the brush or changing its 
pressure on the revolving paper disc. 

WATER COLOR TOP is both instructive and entertaining be- 
cause of its intriguing color appeal. At the same time, it gives 
every pupil an enlarged sense of color value and harmony. 

The set includes 12 cups of brilliant water colors of purest pig- 
ments, ground to the finest degree in Milton Bradley's factory 
laboratory. The top, made of hardwood, is mounted on a metal 
pin which spins freely on a ball-bearing hub. A generous supply 
of paper discs, water color brush, water pan and instructions com- 
plete the set. 

Ask for 4710 WATER COLOR TOP. Extra paper discs also OR TRY THE Ever-Popular 


available for purchase. STUDENT WATER COLOR SETS 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY 601 


8 rich, 


Springfield 2, Massachusetts <*""- 
BOSTON PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO 6 3 re) 
17 Fordham Rd. 3304 Arch 811 South 
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Mama Hanson is the central character of a book, 
a play, and a recent movie starring Irene Dunne. 

The wonderful thing about the Hanson family 
was the way they faced the future with confi- 
dence. That confidence was all due to Mama. “If 
enything goes wrong,” she’d say, “there’s always 
my Bank Account to pull us through.” 

Things worked out fine for the Hansons. And 
they never realized that Mama’s Bank Account 
was Mama’s own myth. 


“1 Remember Mama” proves something. It 
proves that, with a reserve fund in the present, 


you face the future with a confidence and faith 
that helps you get results. 


But the average family can’t be fooled with a 


myth. The average family needs to know that 
there are real savings, real security protecting 
them, good times and bad. 


- That’s why so many families have begun to 
save the automatic, worryless way—with U. S. 
Savings Bonds. 


Savings Bonds are government-guaranteed to 
pay back four dollars for every three, and in just 
ten years. It’s an investment that’s safe—it’s an 
investment that grows. 


And to make it simpler still, your government 
offers you two fine plans for their purchase: (1) 
The Payroll Savings Plan at your firm. (2) For 
those not on a payroll, the Bond-A-Month Plan 
at your bank. 


AUTOMATIC SAVING IS SURE SAVING—- U.S. SAVINGS BONDS 
Cx Contributed by this magazine in co-operation with the Magazine Publishers of America as a public sineities SECURITY 
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KLEENCUT 
BLUNTS 


for KINDERGARTENS 
and LOWER GRADES 


by 
World’s Largest 
Manufacturers of 


Scissors and 
Shears 


Especially designed for 
school use and made to con- 
form. with school require- 
ments, _ KLEENCUT 
BLUNTS offer tiny tots 
cutting safety and comfort- 
able handling. 


Specify 
KLEENCUT 
on your 
orders 


Manufactured by 


THE ACME SHEAR C0. 


Bridgeport 1, Conn. 
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This is like the work of a modern artist. It is a strong pattern of dark and 


light and color. 


Hallowe'en 


JESSIE TODD, Laboratory School, University of Chicago 


W nen I left Duluth, Minne- 
sota, to teach in Chicago, one of my 
biggest surprises came at Hallowe’en 
time when I saw a city really cele- 
brating a festival we had treated in 
a rather commonplace fashion in 
Duluth. This surprise was a very 
exciting artistic one. 

In my own school, the University 
of Chicago Laboratory school, fancy 
cookies were being made and crepe 
paper costumes with tall witch hats 
of black construction paper. Out of 
paper sacks, masks were made to 
look like fierce cats and ghosts. 

A friend drove me to Oak Park 
after dark. We saw hundreds of 
children single file in a gigantic pro- 
cession in all of the twenty miles of 
Chicago parks. Each carried a light- 
ed lantern. Some were made of hat 
boxes. Some children had _ con- 
structed boxes. Some carried them 
on poles. Others carried them with 


strong cord or wire. Some had cov- 
ered the holes in the boxes with 
transparent paper and colored it 
much as one would when making a 
paper imitation of stained glass. 
The sight as we drove along was a 
beautiful one and inspiring, for one 
knew that these children, under the 
direction of the Chicago Park sys- 
tem, were not in mischief that eve- 
ning. 

The morning paper the next day 
reported the small amount of dam- 
age done because of the Hallowe’en 
parties and parades supervised by 
Chicago playground directors. 

When we visit in Italy, Mexico, 
Holland,: Sweden and other coun- 
tries, the artistic people feel that in 
America we don’t celebrate enough 
with colorful pageants, parades, 
fiestas, folk dances, etc. Hallowe’en 
is a wonderful day. 

No other day in the year gives the 


child such a big opportunity to use 
his imagination in creative work. 
Children love to paint the old witch 
very wicked. They like to paint 
spookey ghosts. Paint is a better 


In red, white, blue, orange and 
green on black paper. 
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Pumpkins with green eyes. Some with red eyes and others with dark blue and 
light blue eyes. The brilliant blue in the sky has been put in an exciting way. 


Painted in five minutes in black, yellow, blue and Made in two minutes in blue and white 
white on orange paper. on orange paper. 
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medium than crayon or cut paper, 
for they blend colors to make parts 
look as if they are disappearing. 
Magenta is a wonderful color to 
have on the paint table for the child 
to choose if he wants to make a part 
of his picture very exciting. Ye!low- 
green is another color which can be 
used to paint something very 
spookey. 

Hallowe'en gives a child a subject 
with an emotional response. It is a 
subject which lends itself to exag- 
geration and is therefore a good art 
subject. 

Children vie with one another to 
see who can make something the 
“most wierd,” “the fiercest,” “the 
most scarey.” They laugh and make 
spookey noises. This is part of the 
expression. It goes into the painting 
and into the noises. The results 
have real artistic expression. 

The parks mentioned at the be- 
ginning of this article can do some 
things which schools do not have 
time to do. The art period in most 
schools is not long enough for the 
child to make elaborate masks and 
lanterns. The teacher always has to 
face the problem that children in 
school have very little time for art. 
She must see that they have ma- 
terials which can give them the op- 
portunity to do much in a short time. 

Tempera paint is one good medi- 
um. Another good medium is col- 
ored construction paper, 12x18-inch 
size, for those who wish to paint 
quickly one or two colors on paper 
of another color. Children like to 
pin these colorful papers in different 
parts of the room, on screens, on 
doors, bulletin boards, ete. 

Clay is a wonderful medium for 
Hallowe’en objects. The children 
like to model the fierce old witch. 
Her skirt lends itself to a good clay 
figure. They like to pull out her 
nose real long. Some like to paint 
her face light yellow-green or a pure 
white. Often they model a clay 
base and put the witch on it. Snug- 
gled up to the witch they often mod- 
el a cat. Some have pumpkins 
beside her. These little models are 
some of the most expressive things 
children make. 

Often each child can bring a paper 
sack (which came with groceries). 
He places it over his head and cuts 
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Ann and Joyce of grade three made this together. What is that light thing in 
the sky above the pumpkin? Use your imagination — It’s Hallowe’en. 


holes for eyes and mouth. Then he 
trims it with everything he can get, 
such as pieces of yarn, colored paper, 
beads, pieces of cloth, to make the 
mask as colorful and wild as possible. 

Once before helping children with 
these masks the writer spent several 
days at the Art Institute of Chicago 
Library, reading articles about 
masks in many countries and look- 
ing at many illustrations. These 
were some of the most practical 
points she discovered :— 

1. Huge eyes may be pasted on 
the paper mask. They need not be 
in the place where the child cut the 
small holes for his own eyes. The 


holes he cut helped him to see. The 
huge colorful eyes pasted higher up 
on the mask gave a bigger, bolder 
effect. 

2. Big paper ears can be pasted 
on. Colored construction paper can 
be used for ears and also for eyes. 

3. We found that strips of colored 
construction paper pasted like 
stripes here and there were very 
effective when tempera paint was 
used to add decorations to these 
stripes. 

4. We tied the sacks in back and 
then forward under the arms to a 
bow in front. 
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Jacky Pumpkin 


Words by MARGUERITE GODE Music by ISABELLE GROETZINGER 


Joll- y jack-y Pump - kin 


Shin-ing like a  lan-tern, In 


) 
f) 
Two brighteyes a-twink - le Nose shaped like a__ pie 
A 
Mouth curled up and grinn-ing At peo-ple pass-ing by 
You’re a_ wel-come sight 
in 
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up | 
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Mc IST TEACHERS realize that 
the making of all-over designs brings 
much valuable experience to the 
makers. They know, too, the many 
book lin- 


ings, book covers, pads of various 


uses such designs have 


descriptions, etc., ete. 

Nevertheless, they hesitate to 
begin such work. It takes so long to 
break the paper up into suitable 
spaces, to create motifs, and to 
transfer the motifs to tle desired 
spaces. Then, when these mechanics 
are completed, comes another long 
While 


most children are thrilled with what 


period in applying color. 
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“All-Overs” Made Easy 


STELLA E. WIDER, Associate Supervisor Art, Lynchburg, Virginia 


they are doing, yet the unit does 
become tedious before its comple- 
tion. 

Try this shorter method, and see 
how much happier all concerned 
will be. Much time will be saved. 
A greater quickening of creative 
ability will be observed. Interest 
will be held until the last stroke has 
been applied! The designs will be 
much more original. 

The paper to be used is folded 
into fourths, both horizontally and 
vertically, thus producing sixteen 
regular oblongs, or squares — in 
accordance with the size of the pa- 


per. Curiosity having been aroused 
by the unusual folding of the paper, 
the papers are put 


aside, while 


crayons are prepared for a variety of 


strokes. This may be done by rolling 
the crayons to a fine point on the 
pencil end, and flattening for a 
broad stroke, chisel like, on the 
opposite end. 
crayon may be flattened on one 
side to make even broader strokes. 
It is well to suggest that each pupil 
plan an interesting color combina- 
tion, so that 


crayons be limited to a color group. 
Now, some kind of spot, or shape, 


“er 


A few of the attractive all-over patterns made with three or four different colored crayons. 


Smaller pieces of 


the preparation of 
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is put in the upper left oblong. The 
reason for beginning in, or on, this 
particular oblong is that it is easier 
to keep the work clean by doing so. 
The same spot is then placed, free- 
hand, of course, as nearly as possible 
in the same relative position in, or 
on, all the other oblongs. With this 
spot as a nucleus, it is fascinating 
to add another spot or line to the 
original. Each time that a new spot 
is added to the whole, new ideas 
spring up for the next. Sometimes, 
care must be taken that not too 
many spots are used, as the process 
is so thrilling. This mode of pro- 
cedure is continued until the all- 
over is pleasing to the creator. 

Pupils are urged to try different 
strokes, and to avoid keeping the 
motif a line motif entirely. 

By the time the all-overs are com- 
pleted, the creases used to keep the 
design within bounds will be hardly 
noticeable. If, however, one wishes 
to be rid of them entirely, just 
dampen a paper, and press on the 
back with a warm iron. 

Sometimes, an all-over design of 
this type can help pupils so much 


to learn how to manipulate paint 
brushes to better advantage. Begin 
with a perpendicular line stroke. 
Children are amazed to find what 
fine lines they can make with their 
brushes. Then try various broad 
strokes with the side of the brush. 


Outside Activities 
CAROLYN TOWLE 


Ir IS surprising to learn how 
often it is the rule rather than the 
exception that children from Grade 
One through the Sixth have more 
outside activities than we formerly 
had in our high school days. 

To be specific, we knew of a little 
girl, nine years of age, who had a 
weekly outside program of events 
which read something like this: 
Monday afternoon, art class; Tues- 
day, piano lesson; Wednesday, Blue- 
birds (a little sister Camp Fire 
group); Thursday, of all unbeliev- 
able things, was a free afternoon! 
Friday night, dancing class. On 
Saturdays her parents believed in 
broadening their daughter’s mind 
by planning trips to a nearby city, 
where she could visit museums, the 
zoo, attend children’s concerts and 
entertainments of all sorts. On Sun- 
day morning she attended rehearsal 


for junior choir before joining her 
church school group. 

That program would be a tough 
one for any adult to handle I’m 
sure. However, in the child’s case 
this was mere extra activity. Her 
regular school work must continue 
day after day and if her marks fell 
below Honor Roll grade, her parents 
simply couldn’t understand what 
had happened. What does this 
child look like and how is she bearing 
up under the strain of just living and 
growing? Physically, she is under- 
sized, suffers periodically from asth- 
ma and eczema and is unwilling to 
join in normal play with children of 
her own age because as she puts it, 
“I’m too tired and not interested.” 
She was asked to join a cheering 
squad for a baseball game. She re- 
plied, “The noise bothers me, I 
don’t like to shout.” Mentally, she 


Try twisting the brush. Try moving 
the paper instead of the brush. The 
youngsters will be delighted with 
the “‘all-overs’” they have made. 
They will not realize that they have 
really been learning how to handle 
their brushes better. 


is a bright child. Her unusual talent 
in art makes her outstanding. The 
children would like to be more 
friendly with her. The question is, 
should children be allowed to overdo 
when they are growing physically 
and mentally? 

From the viewpoint of a teacher, 
I would say that I would far rather 
see her less advanced in art, music, 
and dancing, and more developed 
physically and socially. 

This is the time that the art of 
mingling with other children in 
school and on the playground and 
enjoying the contact should be of 
the greatest importance. Aren’t we 
pushing, even the older children, 
unnaturally these days when we 
give a little girl twelve years old a 
real dinner party before a dance? 
Should we feel that she’s a failure 
socially if she doesn’t have a steady 
boy friend at that age? Think 
about it! Just because times have 
changed, do we have to ruin our 
children’s lives to keep up with the 
“Joneses?” 
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Nature Talks with Primary Children 


ETHEL R. TAYLOR 


I. THE GOLDFINCH 

The other day as I was walking along the street | 
passed an old fashioned flower garden gay with mari- 
golds, sunflowers, and zinnias. I stood still enjoying 
the gorgeous autumn colors. Suddenly I spied some- 
thing clinging to a slender, swaying stems which 
looked so like the yellow flowers that I hadn’t noticed 
them at first. They were goldfinches. | was thinking 
how these yellow and black bits of color added to the 
beauty of the autumn scene when, all at once, they 
flew into the air and, as I watched, I saw them rise, 
then fall, rise again and fall, flying in long waves. 

Here is a picture of the goldfinch. The bird is just 
about an inch smaller than the sparrow, but its color 
isn’t much like that of the sparrow, is it? (No, the 
sparrow isn’t bright yellow like the goldfinch.) (The 
sparrow isn’t nearly so pretty.) (It doesn’t have a 
black head either). What other parts of the goldfinch 
are black? (Its wings and tail are black, and white, 
too). (These birds in the pictures are not on sunflowers 
or marigolds as the ones you saw were.) (These are on 
thistles). The goldfinches I saw were in a flower garden. 
Where would you say that these were? (In a field). 
They lire in both gardens and fields — wherever they 
can get the food they like best — seeds. They eat a 
great many seeds of weeds and they are especially fond 


ES 


of dandelions and sunflowers. Think a moment and 
decide whether or not the farmer would like the 
goldfinch. (He would like it because it eats so many 
weed seeds. Then there would not be so many weeds 
growing in his field). 

We said that the goldfinch liked the thistles for 
seeds, but it also likes it for something else. Who can 
think of something else that it might use the thistle 
for? (Thistles are all fluffy maybe they use the 
fluff for their nests.) (Ah, birds build their nests long 
before thistles go to seed.) Susan was just right. They 
do use the fluff of thistles to line their nests with. And, 
Mark, most birds do build their nests earlier, but the 
goldfinch doesn’t build his until July when the thistles 
furnish plenty of fluff for nest lining. Except the Cedar 
Waxwings, the goldfinches are the latest to build 
their nests. Don’t you think their nest would be com- 
fortable? (Yes, the fluff would make it soft and warm). 
Sometimes they place their nests in tall thistle plants. 
In what other places might they be? (In bushes or 
trees. ) 

Now let’s reriew a bit. If you should see a bird flying 
in long waves — up then down — up and down — 
could you guess its name? (The goldfinch). How does 
the goldtinch compare in size with the sparrow, Janet? 
(It’s about an inch smaller). What is its chief color, 
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Joe? (Bright yellow). Where does it live? (In fields and 
gardens). What does it eat, Ruth? (Seeds). Where does 
it build its nest? (Thistles, bushes, or trees.) 


Il. THE HOUSE WREN 

Boys and girls, I wonder if you can guess the name of 
the bird we are going to talk about today. It is one 
that we will be able to see all this month as it does not 
leave for the South until the very last of October. It is 
one of our smallest birds, almost always holds its tail 
upright and is continually moving about and chattering. 
Its note is sharp and sounds as if it were scolding most 
of the time: but when it sings it has a very pretty 
song. (The hummingbird is about the smallest bird, 
but it doesn’t sing and, anyway, it went south the last 
of September so I'll guess the wren — that’s a real 
small bird). You guessed correctly. Here is a picture 
of it. (Children spend a short time just talking about 
what they see in the picture). 

A while ago Ann started to tell about a wren’s nest she 
had seen. Let’s listen while she tells us what it was 
made of. (It was made of small sticks lined with roots 
and grasses and I found it in the hollow of a tree). 
(Once some wrens built their nest in an old tin can in 
my uncle’s yard). (The funniest place that I have 
heard of for a nest was an old shoe in our neighbors’ 
yard. The wrens seemed to like it as well as any kind 
of home). (Once I heard of them using an old hat for a 
nest). (Lots of people put out nesting-boxes for wrens). 
Have any of you ever helped build a wren house? 
(Children tell of their experiences). The door or the 
hole the wrens go into their house through should 
be no larger than the ring that is drawn with a pencil 
around a silver quarter of a dollar. This hole is too 
smal. for sparrows, but just right for wrens. Wrens do 
not have new homes every season as some birds do, 
but return, year after year, to the same nesting places. 
The father bird builds a nest for himself besides the one 
he and his mate build together. As the mother wren 
sits on her nest she looks very, very gentle, but if a 
sparrow comes near she changes completely. The fact 
that he is nearly twice her size does not frighten her. 
She flies at him, scolding furiously. If he doesn’t leave 
she will fight until one or the other dies. The wren 
never gives up. 

Many people build houses for wrens. What reward do 
they get for this? (They have the fun of watching the 
cute little bird). (They get to hear them sing often 
if they live in their yards) I am thinking of still another 
value of the wrens. (Oh, I know — they eat bugs and 
insects from the garden). As they eat nothing else, 
they kill such a great number of insects that no one 
has been able to estimate how many they destroy. 


lil. THE CEDAR WAXWING 

Today let’s talk about a very pretty bird which may 
be seen any time of the year — the Cedar Waxwing. 
They are often seen in Red Cedar trees as they like the 
berries they find on these evergreen trees. When 
cherries and mulberries are ripe they are often seen 
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raiding these trees. In fact, another name for the 
Cedar Waxwing is the “cherry-bird.”” Now let’s look 
carefully at the picture of the birds to see if we can 
discover why they are sometimes called waxwings. 
Probably you will not see this for quite awhile. 

What color is the bird, Robert? (It’s grayish-brown). 
Notice its head. It has a decided crest. What color is its 
forehead and the line that goes around the crest toward 
the top of the head? (It’s black). What color are the 
wings? (They are brown and gray with little bits of red 
on them). Thinking that some of you may not have 
seen sealing-wax I brought some for you to see (Shows 
the sealing-wax). Now do you know why this bird is 
called the Waxwing? (Oh, yes, the little red tips on the 
wing feathers look like bits of sealing wax). (And I 
suppose it got the “Cedar” part of its name because 
it likes Cedar trees). Yes. Did you notice the band at 
the end of its tail? (It’s yellow — the same color as its 
breast). 


{ think that we all agree that the Cedar Waxwing is a 
very beautiful bird and we might think that its song 
would be pretty, too. But it isn’t. It doesn’t really 
have a song — just a gentle lisping or “hushed whisle”’ 
sound. 


Who can name one food that the Cedar Waxwing 
eats? (Cherries) (Mulberries). Flocks of twenty to 
sixty of these hungry fruit-eaters go from one orchard 
to another. They also eat beetles: that infest potato 
patches and cankerworms that are on apple trees. 
These birds have great appetites and eat thousands 
of cankerworms in a short time. Who can think of a 
reason that farmers would not like the Waxwing? (It 
eats their fruit). Will you tell us, Bob, why you think 
farmers would like this bird) (It eats the beetles and 
worms that bother their gardens and trees.) Eating 
the worms does more good than eating the fruit does 
harm; so we are all glad to have the Cedar Waxwings 
near us. 
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QUIZ CONTEST 


AMERICAN CHILDHOOD 


On the Air 
with a Quiz Show! 


EDVINA CAHILL 


So IT’S your turn to give an 
assembly program. Are you racking 
your brains and raking the library 
shelves to find a suitable presenta- 
tion? Look no farther, for here’s 
your answer. It’s unusual, interest- 
ing, and educational. 

You'll find. it a four star hit on 
any program, but especially good 
for Public Education Week, Father’s 
Nights, or any other special observ- 
ance in which your school may be 
interested. 

What is it? 

A quiz program. Now, wait a 
minute, this isn’t an ordinary quiz 
show. This is a special type of quiz 
program which will leave the whole 
school begging for more. Contest- 
ants come from all the classes. 
Prizes are given to the winners and 
to the losers. 

Have some children construct a 
very simple type of microphone. 
Use part of a broom stick nailed to a 
Christmas tree base for a stand, and 
tack a can to the top of the “mike.” 
The height will depend on the 
children who participate, but re- 
member to have it just a little 
lower than your smallest contestant. 

Cut out Station letters from heavy 
cardboard, color, and thumb tack 
to the stick. 

Make a large dunce cap from 


wrapping paper. It should be large 
enough to cover your waste paper 
basket for it will hold all the ques- 
tions. Do this by using two pieces of 
wrapping paper joined with brown 
sticky paper. Cut a slit up A-B in 
the center and overlap C and D 
until it looks like a dunce cap. 
Figures | and 2. 

Cut letters in contrasting colors 
to spell out DU NCE CAP. 
Cut a hole in the back of the cover- 
ing so that the children may reach 
in and pick a question at random. 

Choose two representatives from 
your class to go around to the other 
rooms and announce the program. 
You might like to use the town 
crier technique. Explain that each 
child may submit as many questions 
and correct answers as he wishes, 
but must not show them to any one 
or tell the other children about the 
questions. It’s a big secret. 

Remind them to put their names 
and room numbers on the papers 
they submit for if their question is 
picked by the teacher in charge of 
the program, his name will be 
announced from the stage. For 
example: “This question was sub- 
mitted by Mollie Burnhead, Room 
205” or “Joe Smith from Room 106 
wants to know if you can answer 
this problem.” 


Each room is to pick two repre- 
sentatives to act as “Whiz Kids.”’ 

Let your own class choose repre- 
sentatives to make a team of the 
same size as the aggregate number of 
children from the other classes. To 
illustrate: If it is a primary assembly 
and there are three other classes 
excluding your own, pick six children 
from your group to vie against two 
children from each of the other 
rooms. 

No bona fide Whiz Kid must look 
the part so why not mortar boards 
to make them look as wise as they 
feel? They’re easy to make. 

Materials: 

1. Colored drawing paper, heavy 
quality. 

2. Tagboard strips such as are 
used for primary reading strips. 

3. Brown gummed paper or scotch 
tape. 

4. Paper clips. 

Cover the taboard with white 
crepe paper, then measure these 
strips to the size of each child’s 
head. Hold it in place with paper 
clips. Cut drawing paper until it 
looks about square. Center it around 
the tagboard strip. Fig. 3. Cut 
gummed paper into strips. Fold in 
half and attach half to the inside of 
the strip and the other half to the 
colored drawing paper. 

Punch a hole in the center of the 
hat top and strengthen it with rein- 
forcements. Make tassels from crepe 
paper. Push paper fastener through 
reinforced hole in tassel and into 
hole on hat top, fastening on inside. 
Fig. 4. 

Make one team mortar boards of 
white strips, blue tops, red tassels; 
the second team’s of red strips, 
white tops, blue tassels. 

The prizes? 

The awards for merely appearing 
on the program will be the privilege 
of keeping the mortar boards. Prizes 
for winners and losers are made 
from heavy blue drawing paper. Cut 
out the face of a very wise student 
in red, blue glasses, nose and mouth. 

Cut yellow band, tassel and bow 
tie. Cut mortar board like Figure 5. 
Bend at E-F. Paste A-B-C-D to 
blue background. Figure 6. 

Use the same size card for the 
losers, but use a dunce cap design 
as illustrated. Figure 7. 
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All preparations made, you are 
ready for the contest itself. 
Participants: 
1. Two teams 
2. Quiz Master to conduct pro- 
gram and ask questions. 
3. Someone to take charge of 
scoreboard. 
4. Announcer. 
5. Soloist to introduce show. 
6. Remainder of class to sing 
commercials. They may sit behind 
the two teams on the stage. 
Program. 
Microphone is standing outside 
closed curtains. Girl and announcer 
step out as gong rings, “Ding, ding, 
dong. This is Station P.H.S. San 
Francisco, 760 on your dial,” says 
the announcer dramatically. “The 
next voice you will hear will be that 
of Alice White. Miss White will 
introduce you to the latest type of 
entertainment on radio, the School 
Quiz Show. Miss White.” 
“Miss White” begins a song to 
which her class has made up words, 
such as these words to the tune of 
the “Man on the Flying Trapeze.” 
“Oh, once I was happy but now I’m 
forlorn 
I couldn’t get on the Quiz Program 
this morn. 

So I can just tell you what you will 
see 

Now sit up and listen to me. 

You must be very quiet and not 
make a sound 

And listen with both of your ears. 


For the Fourth Grade’s Quiz Pro- 
gram is going on the air 

And, of course, that’s what you want 
to hear. 

So sit away back in your seats at 
ease 

And if you must cough then do it 
now please. 

The questions and answers will be 
lots of fun 

And now the Quiz 
begun.” 

The curtains open revealing the 
stage filled with colorful costumes in 
the form of mortar boards. The 
Master of Ceremonies steps for- 
ward. “Here they are, the Whiz 
Kids, ready to whiz right off the 
stage with the correct answers to 
the questions I am going to ask.” 

“Today there are two teams, one 
team made up of children from 
Miss Brown’s, Miss Black’s, and 
Miss Green’s classes. The opposing 
team is from Miss Blue’s class.” 

**All the questions are here in this 
container.” He points to waste paper 
basket which isn’t there. ““That’s 
funny, I thought everything was 
ready.” Turns to mike. “Ladies and 
gentlemen, due to circumstances 
beyond our control, we will be off 
the air for a few seconds. Please 
stand by.” He goes off stage to 
hunt, presumably for the basket. 
In meantime, have very small kin- 
dergarten youngster (coached) wad- 
dle on to the stage under the dunce 
cap. Only his feet will show. Then 
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indulge in silly nonsense when the 
announcer comes back. He looks 
puzzled, starts his announcement 
again. As he points to the basket, 
he gasps for it is no longer there, the 
cap having “mysteriously” moved 
to the other side of the mike. He 
again begins his announcement, but 
sees the cap moving this time, 
pantomimes to the audience to 
watch what he does and slips off- 
stage. Tiptoe-ing back. with the 
waste paper basket, and with exag- 
gerated steps, he “stalks” the dunce 
cap. In the meantime, the tiny tot 
has slipped out from under the cap, 
and stands quietly at the side of the 
stage. The announcer (Master of 
Ceremonies) “bags” the cap, finds 
nothing under it, and looks puzzled. 
The Kindergarten child calls, “Ha- 
haha, I’m not the one who should be 
wearing the dunce cap, you are.” 
He is then chased off the stage. This 
adds merriment to your program, 
breaks the tension, and is an excep- 
tionally easy way to get the dunce 
cap on the stage. At the end of the 
performance this same child may be 
called up from the audience and 
presented with a mortar board, too. 
This final touch leaves the audience 
in a very happy frame of mind. 

After this fun is over, the Master 
of Ceremonies goes on. ‘Each con- 
testant will pick out a question, and 
hand it to the Master of Ceremonies 
who will read it.” 

“Over in the corner we have a 
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gong. Each person will be given ten 
seconds to answer his question. If 
he doesn’t answer it or if he gives 
the wrong answer the gong will 
ring.” 

“In just a few minutes you will 
head the COLOSSAL, STUPEN- 
DOUS, MAGNIFICENT quiz pro- 
gram sponsored by ‘TOOTSIE 
WOOTSIE CUP CAKES. But a 
word from the sponsor first.” 

“Miss White” comes to the micro- 
phone. “Do you like cupcakes? Then 
if you want to save your mother’s 
sugar — 

Chorus breaks in with 
“Eat, eat, eat cup cakes 
TOOTSIE’S are the best. 


Yummy, yummy, yummy, yummy, 
They beat all the rest. 


AMERICAN CHILDHOOD 


“Eat, eat, eat cup cakes 

They won’t make you stout. 
Yummy, yummy, yummy, yummy, 
They melt in your mouth.” 


Sung to the tune of “‘Row, row, 
row your boat.” 

M.C, takes over. “And now for 
the roll call.” Each child steps up to 
microphone and introduces him- 
self. At the conclusion, the M.C. 
says, “Now, will the first contestant 
please choose a question” The 
quiz is on! 

At the end of the first round, an 
announcement is made. “While our 
scorekeeper is tallying the points, 
the TOOTSIE WOOTSIE GLEE 
CLUB will entertain you with a 


selection.” Any humorous song will 


do for this part. The M.C. then 
calls for the score, makes an apt 


remark about the last round decid- 
ing the winner, and begins the final 
struggle. 

At the conclusion, scores are told, 
and the chorus 
begins “Eat, eat ...” The gong 


prizes awarded, 


rings as the final notes are drowned 
by the closing of the curtains. 
There is only one caution, the 
teacher should edit the questions so 
that none will be too difficult for the 
age level of the contestants. A 
rehearsal is suggested so that every- 
one will know what he is expected 
to do, but not what questions he will 


be asked to answer. 


A Hallowe’en Game «- Make It and Play It 


Our OF white cardboard cut 
forty standard sized cards. On two 
cards trace the pattern of Jack 
O’Lantern. Use black ink or crayons. 
On ten cards trace the pattern of 
the old witch. On all other cards, 
trace the pumpkin pattern. 

Two, three or four people may 
play. 

When two people play, use 20 
cards. The deck must include two 
Jack O’Lantern cards, five witches 
and the remainder of the cards will 
be of pumpkin design. 

If three people play, use thirty 
cards, consisting of seven witches, 
two Jack O’Lanterns and the re- 
mainder, pumpkin design. 

Four people will use a deck of 
forty cards. This deck will have 
ten witches, two Jack O’Lanterns 


MARGUERITE GODE 


and the remaining 28 will be pump- 
kins. 
To Play 

Deal out all the cards to players. 
Give each player twenty kernels of 
corn. 

The first player to the left of the 
dealer starts the game by drawing 
a card from the deck of the player 
to his left and so on around the 
circle. When a player holds the two 
Jack O’Lanterns in his hand, he 
calls. 

Players their hands 
down face upward on the table. 


then lay 


Each player must give the winner as 
many kernels of corn as he has 
witches in his hand. 

For example -——- Player one calls 
as he draws a card, giving him the 


pair of Jack O’Lantern cards. He 
is the winner. 

Player two has two witches in 
his hand when game is called. He 
must pay player one two kernels of 
corn. 

Player three holds one witch. He 
must pay player one, one kernel of 
corn, 

Player four holds five witches. 
He must pay five kernels. 

At the beginning of the game, 
players decide on the number of 
games to be played. At the end, 
players count up their score by the 
number of kernels of corn in their 
possessions. A prize of a small Jack 
O’Lantern filled with candy may be 
given as a reward to the one having 
the highest number of kernels. 
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Making Dreams Come True 
MARGUERITE GODE 


Tracuers and pupils can 
dream and sometimes these dreams 
come true. It only takes a little 
careful planning and a lot of hard 
work to make wistful wishing be- 
come a reality. 

Take the school, for example, 
which craves a jungle gym or a new 
combination radio. 

A general meeting is called by the 
chairman of the student council or 
by the principal and suggestions for 
new equipment are made. A vote 


determines the article which most 
students prefer and the ball starts 
rolling. 


Methods of raising money are 
considered. Perhaps a decision will 
be made in favor of a play to be 
given in the auditorium. A small 
admission fee is charged and the 
public invited. Generous forms of 
advertising are used. Art classes 
are given free reign in the composi- 
tion of posters which are displayed 
in the windows of business houses. 
A short parade about town might 
result in arousing interest. Pre- 
sale of tickets among friends and 
neighbors assures a full house. 

The play may be one in which 
children chosen from several grades 
participate, or the performance may 
be a series of stunts or skits put on 
by all of the students in the school. 

Another sure way of getting a 
bank surplus is by the school fair 
or carnival, This is especially pop- 


ular in the fall. The entire gym, 


auditorium and several classrooms 
are given over to the celebration. 
Five to seven o'clock lunches are 
served in the gym. The menu con- 
sists of hot dogs — coffee — soft 
drinks — pie and cake. A candy 
bar has no difficulty in disposing of 
an enormous stock of sweets. Fish 
ponds, cake walks, movies, stunt 
shows and other curious devices 
will do their bit in building up the 
fund. 

Once a month, a paid movie for 
parents and children is lucrative. 

An ice cream social with cake 
and ice cream donated by parents 
or the P.T.A. will prove popular, 
especially in September when the 
weather continues hot. 

Paper drives are easy to do and 
get quick results. First a deal 
should be made with a local mer- 
chant to buy the stock as soon as it 
is collected. A one day drive which 
has been highly advertised over a 
period of time will often gather as 
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large an amount of paper as one 
which carries over two or three 
days. This eliminates the fire haz- 
ard of storing paper and magazines. 

Various rooms are chosen to put 
on an advertising stunt each day. 
Large placards, songs, rhymes and 
dress up parades originate to amuse 
and remind. 

For example, a very large child 
and an extremely small child are 
dressed in paper and go about the 
rooms bearing placards which read, 
“IT am a full-grown paper drive,” 
“TI expect to grow as big as my 
brother, won’t you help me?” 

Let the children work out ideas 


of their own. You'll be surprised to 
discover how clever they can be 
when given the opportunity to 
experiment and plan. 
Announcement of a forthcoming 
paper drive should be made in 
P.T.A. The school paper and local 
news should broadcast the word. 
Mimeographed notes should be sent 
home at intervals and house to 
house canvassing will not be amiss. 
Several suggestive illustrations for 
such a drive are given on this page 
and others which originate could 
serve nicely in notes and posters. 
The old saying —- ‘“‘Where there’s 
a will, there’s a way’ will prove 
correct. The only difference will be 
in the spelling of the word “way.” 
In a paper drive it spells w-e-i-g-h. 
So get busy on those dreams. There’s 
a pot of gold waiting for you if you 
are willing to work for it. And, after 
all, work is what both teachers 
and pupils thrive on —- isn’t it? 
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AMERICAN CHILDHOOD 


The Leaf Parade 


LUCILLE STREACKER 


Characters: Russell Susie Miss Jones 

Leaves: Beech, Birch, Maple, Sycamore, Elm, 
Horse Chestnut, Oak, Cottonwood and Sweet 
Gum. 


Setting( A woodland in fall. Russell is seated 
on a stone in the center of the stage with his face 
in his hands, his elbows on his knees and a 
picture of dejection. 


Russell: (Grumbling) Gee whiz! Who cares about the 
names of trees? They are just for shade anyway. 

Susie: (Entering with a skip) What are you grum- 
bling about, Russell? 

Russell: Oh, hello, Susie! I don’t like this lesson Miss 
Jones gave us. I don’t know the names of trees and I 
don’t want to spend this pretty afternoon hunting 
leaves either. I want to go fishing. 

Susie: Yes, and you will be a dummy, too, and get 
an F on your card. (Looks towards the wings and pulls 
her short skirts close around her legs) Oh, my goodness, 
but the wind is strong! See, here it comes, blowing the 
leaves about. 

(The leaves enter, each with a huge paper leaf 
representing his type pinned on the front. They are 
skipping and frolicking and eddy around the two in 
the center with a choral reading.) 


All: 
Here we come! The autumn leaves, 
Yellow, red and brown; 


Girls (Boys may turn somersaults) 
Whisking, frisking in the wind, 
Tumbling up and down! 


Birch 


Sweet Gum 


Boys: 
“Ooooo,” cried jolly wind, 
“Come on down and play! 

All: 
So we skip and romp and dance 
On a holiday! 

(They sink to the floor in scattered formation and lie 
or sit quietly.) 

Susie: I tell you what! Let’s gather some of these 
leaves and paste them in our autumn scrap books to 
take to school. Let’s make a game of it but you can’t 
paste a leaf in unless you know its name. I bet I can 
get the most leaves. 

Russell: Oh, I’m not so sure of that. I do know a few 
trees. 

Susie: (Walking over to the Beech and pulling it to 
its feet) Well, what kind of leaf is this, then?’ (They 
both look thoughtful) 

Beech: 

You can tell my name 

From the trunk of my tree, 

It is silver and smooth 

As gray as can be. 

Susie: Oh, I know now! It is a Beech. 

Beech: It is as easy as pie. 

To tell it is I. 

Susie: (Pulls the leaf to one side) I will put my leaves 
over here. (The leaves may sit comfortably as they are 
retired.) 

Russell: And I will put mine on this side. I’ve found 
one already. This is a sycamore leaf. See how broad it 
is. (He helps the Sycamore to his feet.) 

Sycamore: My sycamore balls 

Are familiar to you, 
And my brown and white trunk 
Is common, too. 

(While Russell takes the sycamore to the side, Susie 

is inspecting a maple leaf.) 


Maple 


Cottonwood 


Beech 


Sycamore 


Horse Chestnut 
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Susie: What kind of leaf is this, do you suppose? 
Russell: Maybe it’s an evergreen. It’s green. 

Susie: Silly! Evergreens don’t shed their leaves in the 
fall. Their leaves stay on all winter. That is why they 
are called evergreen. They are the pines and firs and 
all the trees we use for Christmas trees, 

Maple: I only happen to be green, 

In fall I’m yellow, orange, red. 
My fruit is like a key and I’m 
A perfect shade tree it is said. 

Russell: Why thatis a maple leaf then. I have seen the 
fruit. It has a seed at one end and a long wing that is 
thin like paper. It does look like a key. 

Susie: Here is another leaf. . 

Elm: I am a good American tree, 

Shaped like a huge and flaring vase; 
You find my leafy branches spread 
In many a historic place. 

Russell: What could it be? 

Susie: I think it’s an elm. Yes, I know it is. (Runs to 
the oak.) Oh, here is a beautiful leaf! 

Russell: It’s an oak leaf! It’s mine... I guessed it 
first. 

Oak: There’s many different kinds of oak, 
Black oak, red oak, white; 
Our leaves are all quite deeply lobed, 
In autumn, red and bright. 


(Russell takes possession of the oak while Susie 


examines the Horse chestnut.) 
Susie: Here is a funny leaf. I should know its name. 
Horse Chestnut: My leaf has seven parts 
As you can see, 
A very good way 
To remember me. 
Susie: Why, of course. I do remember now. It’s a 
horse chestnut. 
Russell: Here is another leaf, Susie. 
Cottonwood: My leaves are shaped somewhat like 
hearts 
Of shiny bright sateen. 
They tremble at the slightest breeze 
In murmuring waves of green. 
Susie: That is a cottonwood. Don’t you remember 
Miss Jones said the leaves quivered with every little 
breeze? But what kind of tree do you suppose that leaf 


My Dandy barks at everyone, 
And yet he isn’t mean 

But full of life as he can be 
And eager to be seen. 


He runs to meet the letterman, 
And barks, Oh, awful hard, 

For that’s the way he says, “Hello, 
Walk right into our yard.” 


Dandy 
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fell from? (Points to Birch as she lines Cottonwood up 
with the rest of hers.) 
Birch: (A girl) Some people call me ladylike, 
My bark is paper-white. 
They sometimes use me in canoes, 
I am so tough and light. 
Russell: You are a birch! I remember reading how 
the Indians made birch canoes. The birch is a very 
graceful tree. 


Susie: Look! You have four leaves already and so 
have I. Here is another leaf but I don’t remember its 
name. 

Sweet Gum: See how my leaf is pointed 

To look much like a star? 
I’m sure that thought will help you 
To remember what we are. 

Russell: I still can’t remember it. 

Miss Jones: (Entering) Remember what? 

Russell and Susie: (Together) This leaf. 

Miss Jones. That is called a sweet gum. (Looks over 
the leaves). What a nice collection of leaves you have 
found. Every climate has its own type of trees you 
know. What kind do we think of when we think of the 
hot tropics? 

Susie: Palms. 


Miss Jones: Yes, and other tropical plants with 
broad green leaves. What kind do we think of in the 
northlands? 

Russell: Firs and spruce. 

Miss Jones: You are right. And here in the temperate 
zone we have the trees whose leaves work hard all 
summer making food for the tree, then turn beautiful 
colors in the autumn and fall, leaving the tree so it 
can go to sleep through the dark, cold winter, much 
like the bear hibernates. There are a great many more 
trees that are common here. Would you like to hear 
more about them? 

Susie: Oh, yes. 

Russell: And I’m going to remember their names. 
It isn’t so hard after all and I can’t let Susie beat me. 

Miss Jones: That is the spirit, Russell, I was sure 
you would like to get acquainted with our trees. Wood 
is one of our oldest and best friends. So come on and 
we will see what others we can find, 


And when the butcher-boy comes 
round 
His barking can’t be beat, 
Because he knows that basket holds 
His bones and scraps of meat, 


So if my Dandy barks at you 
Don’t start to run and wail, 

But speak some friendly words, 
then he 

Will stop and wag his tail. 
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AMERICAN CHILDHOOD 


A Columbus Day Play 


ETHEL R. TAYLOR 


Announcer: Since the first land in America was 
discovered by Columbus on October 12, 1492 we 
decided to give a Columbus Day play in October. 

The first act takes place in the court of the King and 
Queen of Spain. In the second act the players are on the 
ship — the Santa Maria. 

Now I shall introduce the characters. 

(As each name is called the boy or girl taking that 
part walks to the front of the room and bows.) 

Characters: 

Christopher Columbus, An Italian sailor 
Isabella — Queen of Spain 

Father Perez — the prior of the convent of La 
Rabida 

Luis St. Angel — a good friend of Columbus 

Pablo, Carlos, Alfonso, Alexander, Wise men of 
the King’s Court 

Frederick, Philip, John, Matthew, Sailors 

The King of Spain 

First Reader 

Second Reader 

Scene 1 — The Court of the King and Queen of 
Spain. 

The King and Queen are sitting on an improvised 
throne at the front of the room. The great men of the 
court are about. Columbus enters with his two friends, 
Father Perez and Luis St. Angel. They bow low before 
the King and Queen. 

Columbus: Your Honor, I have a proposition to 
discuss with you and the learned men of your court. 
Although the earth does appear flat I know it is round 
and if I had a good ship or two and some trusty sailors 
I would prove it to you. I would sail westward across 
the great ocean and in the end would reach the Indies 
and China which must be at the other side of the great 
round world. 

Pablo: The great round world — whoever heard of 
such nonsense! Have you eyes? If so, you need only to 
open them and look about you to see that the earth is 
as flat as the top of a table. 

Carlos: Everybody knows that China and the 
Indies are in the far East, and that they can be reached 
only by a dangerous voyage through the Mediterranean 
Sea, and long journeys with camels across the great 
desert. Yet, here is Mr. Crack-brain, an Italian sailor, 
who says he can go east by sailing west. One might as 
well try to reach the moon by going down into a deep 
well. 

Columbus: But you do not understand me. Here is an 
apple. Let us suppose that it is the earth. I stick a pin 
on this side and call it Spain. On the other side I stick 
another pin and call it the Indies. Now suppose a fly 
lights upon the apple at the point which I have called 
Spain. By turning to the right, or eastward, he can 
travel round to the Indies with but little trouble; or by 
turning to the left, or westward, he can reach the same 


place with just as much ease, and in really a. shorter 
time. Do you see? 

Alfonso: Do we see? Certainly we see the apple, and 
we can imagine that we see the fly. It is very hard, 
however, to imagine that the earth is an apple, or 
anything like it. For, suppose that it were so; what 
would become of all the water in the seas? Why, it 
would run off at the end of the apple which you call 
the South Pole; and all the rocks and trees and men 
would follow it. 

Alexander: And suppose that the earth is round, and 
suppose that the water should not spill off, and sup- 
pose you should sail to the other side, as you want to 
do, how are you to get back? Did anybody ever hear 
of a ship sailing up hill? This is too ridiculous for wise 
men to spend their time discussing. 

Father Perez: Columbus has given this much time 
and careful thought. It seems only fair that we listen 
respectfully to what he has to say. 

Queen Isabella: You say that if you had the ships and 
the men you would sail westward and discover new 
lands on the farther side of the great ocean. What 
reasons have you for supposing that there are any 
such lands? 

Columbus: My first reason is that, since the earth is 
round like a ball, the countries of China and the Indies 
must lie in a westward direction and can, sooner or 
later, be reached by sailing across the sea. 

Father Perez: Tell them, Columbus, what you found 
out about Martin Vincent. 

Columbus: Not very long ago, Martin Vincent, a sea 
captain of Lisbon, ventured to go four hundred miles 
from land. There he picked up a piece of wood with 
strange marks and carvings upon it, which had drifted 
from the west by strong winds. Other seafaring men 
have found, far out in the ocean, reeds and light wood, 
such as travelers say are found in some parts of the 
Indies, but nowhere in Europe. 

First Reader: It is not to be supposed that the queen 
cared whether the earth was round or flat; nor is it 
likely that her mind was ever troubled with questions 
of that kind. But she thought that if this man’s theories 
were true, and there were lands rich in gold and spices 
on the other side of the ocean it would be a fine thing 
for Spain to possess them. The Italian sailor had 
studied his subject well and he certainly knew what he 
was talking about. He had told his story so well that 
the queen was almost ready to believe that he was 
right. But she was very busy just then in a war with 
the Moors and she had little time to think about a 
thing else. 

Queen Isabella: If you will wait until the war with 
the Moors is over I'll see whether a ship or two can be 
fitted out for your use. 

Luis St. Angel: It will cost but little to fit out two or 
three ships for him. If the undertaking should prove 
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to be a failure you would not lose much. But if it 
should succeed, only think what vast riches and how 
great honor will be won for Spain! 

Queen Isabella: I will take the risk! If the money 
cannot be had otherwise, I will sell my jewels to get it. 

Columbus: Thank you so very much, Queen Isabella! 
I’m sure that you will not be sorry you have given me 
this help. 

Pablo, Carlos, and Alexander: (Aside to each other) 
He had better have a fisherman’s boat and try to make 
an honest living with his nets. 


Scene II — On the ship — the Santa Maria. 

First Reader: One morning in August, 1492, there 
was a great stir in the little seaport town of Palos in 
Spain. At break of day the streets were full of people. 
Everybody had risen early and was hurrying down 
toward the harbor. Long before sunrise the shore was 
lined with anxious men, women, and children. All were 
talking about the same thing; some were weeping; 
some appeared to be angry; some were in despair. 

Second Reader: Moored near the shore were three 
small ships. They were but little larger than fishing 
boats; and in these frail vessels Columbus was going 
to venture into the vast unknown sea in search of 
strange lands and of a new and better way to distant 
India. 

Two of the ships, the ‘“‘Nina” and the “‘Pinta’’, had 
no decks and were covered only at the ends where the 
sailors slept. The third, called the ‘Santa Maria,” 
was larger and had a deck. From its masthead floated 
the flag of Columbus. It was toward these three ships 
that the eyes of the people on shore were directed. 

First Reader: On the deck of the largest ship stood 
Columbus, and by his side was good Father Perez, 
praying that the voyagers might be blessed with fair 
winds and a smooth sea and that the brave captain 
might be successful in his quest. 

Then the last goodbyes were said, the moorings were 
cast loose, the sails were spread; and, a little before 
sunrise, the ships glided slowly out of the harbor and 
into the vast western ocean. The people stood on the 
shore and watched. 

“‘Alas! We shall never see them again,”’ said some 
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going to their homes. But others remained all day by 
the shore talking about the strange idea that there 
were unknown lands in the distant west. 

Second Reader: Two hundred miles southwest of 
Palos there is a group of. islands called the Canary 
Islands. These were well known to the people of that 
time, and belonged to Spain. But sailors seldom ven- 
tured beyond them, and no one knew of any land 
farther to the west. It was to these islands that Colum- 
bus first directed his course. In six days the three little 
ships reached the islands. The sailing had been slow. 
The rudder of one'of the ships had broken; so now much 
time was wasted while a new rudder was being made 
and put in place. It was not until the 6th of September 
that Columbus again set sail, pushing westward into 
unknown waters. Soon the sailors began to give way 
to their fears. 

Philip (a sailor): When I think that we may be on 
seas where no man has ever been before I am terrified. 

Matthew: And I’ve heard that these unkown seas are 
full of dreadful monsters. 

John: I’ve heard that there are terrible sea beasts 
large enough to swallow ships and sailors at a single 
mouthful. Oh, why should the queen send men on 
such a hopeless voyage as this? 

Frederick: It’s all on account of that Italian, Colum- 
bus, who has the crazy idea that the world is round. 
Say, fellows, let’s throw him overboard. Then we can 
turn the ship around and go back home. 

Columbus: (entering) Just think how rich we will all 
be when we get to India — the land of gold and pre- 
cious stones which we will surely reach if we go on 
bravely. 

First Reader: And so, day after day, they sailed on- 
ward not knowing where they were not toward what 
unknown region their course was directed. The sea was 
calm and the wind blowing from the east drove the 
ships steadily forward. By the first of October they 
had sailed more than two thousand miles. Birds came 
from the west and flew about the ships. The water 
was full of floating seaweed. But still no land could be 
seen. Then the sailors began to fear that they would 
never be able to return against the east wind that was 
blowing. 

John: Why should we obey this man, Columbus? He 
is surely mad. Let’s do what Frederick suggested 
before. Let’s throw him into the sea and then turn the 
ships about while we can. 

Second Reader: But Columbus was so firm and brave 
that they dared not lay hands on him; they dared not 
disobey’ him. Soon they began to see signs of the 
nearness of land. Weeds, such as grow only in rivers, 
were seen floating near the ships. A branch of a tree 
with berries on it was picked up. Columbus offered a 
reward to the man who should first see land. 

Columbus: We must be very near land now. Before 
another day we should discover it. 

First Reader: That night no one could sleep. At about 
two o'clock the man who was on the lookout cried, 
‘Land! land! land!” 

Columbus: I see a distant light moving. 
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Second Reader: There now was a great stir on the 
ships. “Where is the land?” cried everyone. 

Columbus: There — there! Straight before us. 

First Reader: Yes, there was a low, dark mass far in 
front of them, which might be land. And so the sailors 
brought out a little cannon and fired it off as a signal 
to the crews of the other ships. Then the sails of the 
three ships were furled and they waited for the break 
of day. 

Second Reader: When morning dawned Columbus 
and his companions saw that they were quite near to a 
green and sunny island. It was a beautiful spot. There 
were pleasant groves where the songs of birds were 
heard. Flowers were seen on every hand and the trees 
were laden with fruit. Strange men could be seen 


ACT I 


Characters: Sally Teresa Sam _ Charlotte 
Teddy Eddie Eleanor Charlie 
Scene: In a classroom after school hours. As 
the scene opens the children are sitting around 
the room talking to one another. Sally interrupts 
the chatter. 


Sally: Let’s get down to business, everybody. It’s 
up to us to plan an October assembly. Any ideas? 

Sam: Sure I have a very good idea and that is, that 
October means Fire Prevention Week, Columbus 
Day and Hallowe’en, and I ask you, what can anyone 
say about those subjects that would be new? 


Eddie: Wait a minute, Sam. Don’t sound so discour- 
aging! Remember Sally asked for ideas. The idea you’ve 
given us is so true it hurts! How about making up 
some new facts? 


Eleanor: New facts about Columbus? You boys make 
me laugh. I really don’t see how Miss Johnson puts 
you on these committees, anyway. 


Teresa: As I understand it from the teacher, we 
zan do and say anything we please as long as we 
mention Fire Prevention Week, Columbus, and Hallo- 
we’en. 


something to say which will last about thirty minutes. 
Easy does it. ; 


Charlotte: I don’t see how we can make the program 
any different than it was last year. FIRES ARE BAD, 
COLUMBUS WAS SMART, AND HALLOWE’EN 


IS FUN. Now we’ve said it all, what more is there? 


The Assembly of Singing Songs 


A Play for October 
CAROLYN TOWLE 


SING THE WHOLE PROGRAM! 


Teddy: Fine! Now all we have to do is to think of 
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running toward the shore and looking with wonder at 
the ships. 

First Reader: The sailors who had lately been ready 
to give up hope were now filled with joy. They crowded 
around Columbus and kissed his hands and begged him 
to forgive them for thinking of disobeying him. The 
ships cast anchor, the boats were lowered, and Colum- 
bus and the men went on shore. Columbus was dressed 
in a red robe and he carried the flag of Spain. 

Columbus: (kneeling) Thanks be to God for leading 
us here. I take possession of this island in the name of 
the king and queen of Spain and name it San Salvador. 

Second Reader: It was thus that the first land in 
America was discovered on the 12th of October, 1492. 


Charlie: Why, children, I’m surprised at you. We 
must present the same idea in a new way, that’s all. 
Simple, I say. 


Sally: Charlie, you’re right and you’ve made me 
think of an idea. Let’s tell our stories in song. WE’LL 


Sam: Fine! That is, if we can do it. 


Eddie: Sure, we'll furnish the words, get the music 
from old time songs and we'll be all set. 


Eveanor: Oh this is going to be good. I can hardly 
wait. Let’s divide the program into three parts. Fire 
Prevention Week, Christopher Columbus, and Hallo- 
we’en. 


Sally: That’s right and please let’s make this the best 
assembly program we’ve ever had. 


(The act closes as the group starts off stage. Char- 
lotte is humming the following to the tune of ‘‘London 
Bridge.” 

“T’ will be the best we’ve ever had, ever had, ever had. 
*T’ will be the best we’ve ever had, 
This program at assembly! 


ACT II 


Characters: Groups of singers for each of the three 
distinct parts. 


Part 1 — Fire Prevention Week 
Tune: ““My Bonnie Lies Over the Ocean.” 


FirstGroup: If children will play with the matches, 
If they disobey you and me, 
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Then what will become of those 
scratches, 
When fires get big as can be? 


No, No, No, No! 
No No No matches for you, for me 
No, No, No, Nol 


No matches for you and for me 


If you find a blaze in the forest, 

Then you must run fast as you can, 

For blazes are bad in a forest, 

And you will be glad that you ran, 

To tell them tell them, tell them to 

bring a fire-man, a man 

Tell them, tell them, to bring back a 
fireman-man! 


Second Group: Tune: “Yankee Doodle.” 


Daddy and I went down to camp 
along with a Boy Scout, 

And there we saw a roaring blaze, 
which we could not put out! 

Hurry up and put it out, Hurry up, 
my Daddy. 

Hurry up, we both did shout, 

But ’t’was too late, my laddiel 


Part II — Christopher Columbus 
First Group: Tune: “Auld Lang Syne.” 


Should you remember "bout the story of 
Columbus brave, 

Should you remember how his men he 
tried so hard to save, 

For us my friends, for us, my friends, 
he traveled o’er each wave. 

To find some lands to share with us, his 
life he really gave. 


So we remember him to-day, in nineteen 
forty-eight. 

So we remember him to-day, October is 
the date. 

For us, my friends, for us, my friends, 
he traveled o’er each wave, 

To find some lands to share with us, his 
life he really gave. 


Second Group: Tune: “Jingle Bells.” 


Sailing on came Chris, 

He came sailing far and wide. 
His deeds we must not miss, 
For us he lived and died. 

He sailed the deep blue sea, 
Discovering lands for us. 


First Group: 
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Brave and strong as he could be, 
And never made a fuss, 

Chorus: 

Good old Chris, 

Brave old Chris, 

Sailing all the way, 

Because he tried so hard for us, 
We honor him to-day. 
(REPEAT). 


Part I1I—Hallowe’en 


Tune: “All Through The Night.” 

Spooks, my friends, oh Spooks my 
children, 
All through the night. 

Masks, black cats and pumpkins lighted, 
All through the night, 

Spooky places, blacked up faces, 

Up and down the street are races, 

All we see are funny faces, 
All through the night, 


Halloween, ‘tis Halloween, 
All through the night. 

Coal black cats and eerie black bats, 
All through the night. 

Halloween comes once a year and that 

is why we do not fear, 

For Halloween is fun, my dears, 

All through the night. 


Second Group: Tune: “America, the Beautiful.” 


Oh Halloween, oh Halloween, 
We welcome you each year. 

For we have fun oh so much fun, 
And nothing do we fear. 

Oh Halloween, oh Halloween, 
We think you are so gay, 

And we have fun, oh so much fun 
On this October day! 


Oh Halloween, on Halloween 

We love your parties too, 

For we have fun, oh so much fun, 
There is so much to do! 

Oh Halloween, on Halloween 
Come back again next year, 

And we will sing and we will play! 
OCTOBER DAYS ARE HERE! 


(All groups gather together on stage and complete 


program with the salute to the flag and the singing of 
the “Star Spangled Banner.” 


—THE END— 
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Mother Hubbard's Surprise Party 


A Play for Little Children 
THELMA JOHNSTON 


Characters: Old Mother Hubbard, a large group 
of Mother Goose’s Children. 


Scene: The living room of Mother Hubbard. A 
cupboard with bare shelves occupies the center 
of the room. When the curtain rises Mother 
Hubbard is sitting in a rocker by the cupboard. 


Mother Hubbard: I’m an old woman and me, oh, my! 
I’m so blue and sad that I want to cry. My dog is gone 
my cupboard is bare, I have nothing to eat, let alone 
to share. 


A knock is heard at the door and a group of children 
enter. 


They say: Surprise! Surprise! dear Mother Hubbard! 

We brought some things to put in your cupboard. 

Mother Hubbard: Come in, come in, my children 
dear, l’m very glad to have you here. 


A Child: We love you and your doggie too, so we 
brought over some food for you. 


Mother Hubbard: Alas, when I went to the cupboard 
and found no bone, my dog ran away and left me alone. 


A Child: Don’t worry about the dog — he’ll come 


back before night, he loves you because you've treated 
him right. 


A Child: We'll sing some songs and some verses say, 
we'll cheer you up and make you feel gay. 
All sing, “Jack and Jill.” 


Jack and Jill: This time when we went up the hill, 
we got some flour for you at the mill. (They put the 
packages in the cupboard after they say the verses.) 

All say the verse, “Little Tommy Tucker.” 


Tommy: I have to sing for my supper but I love good 
things to eat. I brought a loaf of good brown bread 
and some jam as an extra treat. 

All sing, “Little Boy Blue.” 


Boy Blue: I work hard now every single day, I don’t 
have very much time to play. Here’s some fresh milk 
and if you want more I'll bring it every day to your 
door. 

All say the verse, “Little Bopeep.” 


Bopeep: I’m so happy that my sheep came home, I 
hope they stay never more to roam. I wanted you to 
have a special surprise, so I brought nuts and candy 
to brighten your eyes. 

All sing “Little Jack Horner.” 


Jack: My mother calls me pie face, but I don’t mind 


it at all — I brought a great big pie for you and I 
didn’t let it fall. 


All say the verse, “Georgie Porgie.” 


George: I'm a good boy now so I don’t have to run, 
but I play and have a lot of fun, I brought a great big 
roast of meat, I know you'll say it can’t be beat. 

All sing, “Little Miss Muffet.” 


Miss Muffet: Here is a big bowl of curds and whey, 
I hope the spider doesn’t frighten you away! 
All say the verse, ‘“‘Mary, Mary, Quite Contrary.” 


Mary: There are vegetables in my garden, too, and 
I brought some of my best for you. 


All say the verse, ““Deddle, deddle Dumpling, my 
son John.” 


John: I’m a sleepy head, I know it is true, but now 
I take off my shoes and stockings, too. Here’s a fine 
big bone for your doggie dear, he’ll come back home, 
so have no fear. 


All say the verse, “A Dillar, a Dollar, A ten o’clock 
Scholar.” 


Scholar: I didn’t want to be late today, I tried to be 
here at two, but I stopped on the way at the grocery 
to buy some fruit for you. 


All the little girls sing, “Bobby Shaftoe.” 


Bobby: Since I came back from across the sea, all the 
girls want to marry me. If I can’t decide what I want to 
do, I may have to come and live with you. Here’s a 
package of tea and a pretty cup, I’m hoping it will 
cheer you up. 

Mother Hubbard: Thank you, Bobby, you're a dear 
lad. If you’d live with me, I’d be very glad, but with. 
all these girls singing songs to you, I’m sure you'll 
find a wife who'll be true. 

A boy enters with a small dog in his arms, 


Boy: Here’s some one you'll be glad to meet, I 
found him over on the other street. 
Mother Hubbard takes the dog in her arms. 


Mother Hubbard: My friends, you have made me so 
happy, I just don’t know what I can say, to express 
my thanks for your kindness and the joy you have 
brought me today. 


A Child: It’s been fun for us too, we want you to 
know. Come, let’s all sing a song and then we must go. 
They sing a song. (Any selection.) 


CURTAIN 
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Piggy Stupid 


(Read aloud story) 
SHEILA STINSON 


Once there was a little pig 
whose eyes were blue and mild. His 
name was Piggy Stupid and he was 
an only child. The way he got so 
queer a name was this way, I shall 
tell; he always did such stupid 
things and did them very well. 

In all mud puddles he would 
wade and when he ate his food, he’d 
smear his eyes and nose and ears if 
he thought it was good. He smacked 
so loud the noise was heard all round 
about the place; His mother felt so 
much ashamed she tried to hide her 
face. 

The other folks in Barnyard town 
were mannerly and neat. They ate 
with daintiness and pride and didn’t 
put their feet into their plates like 
Piggy did and then one awful day, 
his mother lost her patience and 
called him in to say, “my son, you 
just must change your ways, I’ve 


Jack Frost 


(For Choral Speaking) 

MARGUERITE GODE 

Light: 

Who paints the meadows Autumn 
brown? 

Heavy: 

Jack Frost, a nimble Elf. 

Medium: 

Who sends red leaflets drifting 
down? 

Heavy: 

Jack Frost, 

All by himself, 

You'll hear him tip toeing about 

When nights are clear and still. 

Through little towns 

Where people sleep 

And up the waiting hill. 

Light: 

Ripe wood nuts patter as he goes 

Hedge sumac burns a flame 

The fertile green of summer growth 

Has ripened since he came. 

Medium: 

In glee, he nips the garden flowers 


watched the way you eat and tried 
to make you use the mat to wipe 
your muddy feet.”’ 

“You simply will not listen so 
there’s just one thing to do. I’ll go 
and speak to Grandma Goose; 
she’ll know what’s good for you.” 

Now Piggy Stupid scratched his 
ear and thought a little while; then 
soon forgot his mother’s words and 
started in to smile. 

He remembered he had seen some 
mud down in the barnyard lane and 
he had known all morning he would 
go down there again. 

The mud was nice and wet you 
see and he could paddle _ there 
without a soul to bother him and 
not a single care. 

He had such fun he quite forgot 
the hour was growing late; and when 
he saw it getting dark he thought of 
his big plate — the things his 


And in the pool we find 

A silver coat of fragile glass 

His breath has left behind. 

Heavy: 

He must have loitered on his way 
To peer within, a while 

And sketch upon the window pane 
A picture, winter style. 

Light: 

Nobody sees him, yet we know 
That he has been about 


mother always fixed, the things he 
liked the best, and when he’d eaten 
he would go and lay him down torest. 

He came at last all thick with 
mud and waited at the door but 
strange enough, where was the plate 
that he had waited for? 

His mother heard his plaintive 
voice and though her heart was 
sad she told him very plainly that 
her little son was bad. 

“You'll not get anything to eat 
until you change your ways. And 
I shall keep my word she said, * 
“even for several days.” 

Poor Piggy Stupid realized she 
meant just what she said, and so he 
went and took a bath and then 
went off to bed. 

Next morning, clean and very 
meek he sought his mother’s door 
and promised faithfully that he 
would never anymore, eat like a pig 
or play in mud up to his ears and 
nose; and that he’d be most careful 
when she dressed him in his clothes. 

And to his day that little pig has 
kept his word for sure. So once 
again old Grandma Goose knew 
just the proper cure. 


When all the oaks and maple boughs 

In bright scarves blossom out. 

All: 

Jack Frost, Jack Frost 

You blithesome Elf 

What tricks you like to play 

You work by night 

But with the dawn 

You shyly run away. 

Light: 

When pumpkins slumber deep in 
corn 

And stars are sharply blue 

We hear a rustle in the fields 

Jack Frost is passing through. 

All: 

With his deft brush, he freely 
spreads 

Bright colorings that tell 

Bold Autumn comes to rule the land 

As Summer says farewell, 

Medium: 

Jack Frost, Jack Frost 

You blithesome Elf 

What tricks you like to play 

You work by night 

But with the dawn 

You shyly run away. 
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Preparation for Winter 


(Primary Unit) 


ALICE HANTHORN 
Principal of Oliver Hazard Perry School, Cleveland, Ohio 


Everybody Works 
(Reading Lesson) 

Father takes off the screens, 
He puts up the storm windows. 
Father starts the furnace. 
Mother puts blankets on the beds. 
We children take in the porch chairs. 
We drag in the garden hose. 
Father turns off the water outside. 


We pile dirt around the roses. 


SOMETHING TO DO 
Note to teacher — All activities will vary with different localities. These are suggestive only. 


BOOKLETS 


Draw pictures of father’s work; mother’s work, brother’s and sister’s work. Display before the 


class and select the best ones. Tie these into booklets. 


‘HEATING SYSTEMS 


Learn about types of furnaces — coal, gas, oil. Personal accounts given by children of home 


furnaces. If possible visit the school furnace. 


WHAT IS COMING? 


Father puts on storm windows. 
Mother gets out heavy clothing. 

We put the porch chairs in the garage. 
The mornings are cold. 

What is coming? 


WHAT AM I? 


I am in the basement. 

I am big and black. 
Father builds a fire in me, 
I make the house warm. 
What am I? 
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Preparation for Winter 


(Primary Unit) 
ALICE HANTHORN 


Cool Days are Coming 


The birds have gone south, 
Their nests are empty. 
Rover’s hair is long and heavy. 
The horse has long hair too. 
Squirrels are gathering nuts, 
They chatter and scold. 
Crows flap their wings and caw. 


They try to steal corn from the fields. 


SOMETHING TO LEARN 
How Animals Prepare for Winter. 


HIBERNATION 
Toads and frogs bury in the mud. Ground squirrels burrow in the ground. Bears crawl into 
hollow logs. 
WINTER COATS 


Horses, cattle, sheep, dogs and cats get heavy coats of hair. Wild fur bearing animals such as 
foxes, mink, beavers, raccoons and skunks get thick coats of fur. This makes them valuable for 
trapping. Fur is excellent for commercial use. 


MIGRATION OF BIRDS 


Song birds leave for south. Flocks of wild geese and ducks fly over head in definite formation. 
These settle among shallow lakes for the winter. 


SOMETHING TO DO 


Posters — Bring in advertisements from papers. Study to see how many relate to preparation 
for winter. Classify these and make charts. 


WINTER CLOTHING HOME HELPERS GAMES 


Fur trimmed coats Furnaces Footballs 
Snow suits Coal Sweaters 
Galoshes Storm windows Sleds 
Woolen stockings Storm doors Skates 
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Preparation for Winter 


(Primary Unit) 
ALICE HANTHORN 


Lessons in Good Citizenship 
Our Community Chest 


WHY DO WE HAVE THE COMMUNITY CHEST? 


Write children’s answers on blackboard. 


To help bring food and clothes for poor people. 
To help the hospitals care for sick people. 

To help orphans. (explain word) 

To help care for old people. 

To help our soldier boys. 


Who gives to the Community Chest? 
. Everybody should give. 


Where do we get the money? 


1. We try to earn it by: 2. We share: 
washing dishes our birthday money 
running errands our allowance 
taking care of little children our gift money 


raking up leaves 


Study Booklets about Chest 


Most cities publish pamphlets about the community chest. Names of agencies with informa- 
tion about each is given. 


To the Teacher: 


If the local community has no such drive, pow can be made for taking collections for Thanks- 
ving and Christmas baskets, clothing drives for Europe, mending toys for poor children, making 
avors for hospital trays or any activity which the community is sponsoring. 
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Preparation for Winter 


(Primary Unit) 
ALICE HANTHORN 


Ss 
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Family words — Teacher gives the type word. Children name family and suggest other words 
in the group. 


ake ight ing an old 

rake night sing fan cold 
make fight ring ran . bold 
take right king pan fold 
cake sight bring can sold 
take light fling man 

lake might _ tan 

flake tight van 


After words are written on the bla¢kboard, many games can be played. These are suggestive. 
Teacher says — I feel warm. I wish I had a 


Children look for word. First child to point to “fan’”’ is leader. 


He may say — I will help —————— the leaves. Race to find “rake.” 
Teacher may say — When it gets dark it is —-————-. (night) 
In winter it is ——————. (cold) 
The little girl has a —————— on her finger. (ring) 


Name the family word in each. 


Fill in words in this paragraph: 
We are getting ready for ——————. Then it will be ——————. We all —————— hard. 
We like to —————— each other. 
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Meaningful Seatwork 
FLORENCE PIPER TUTTLE 


(To be correlated with The Farm) 


I. A Pictorial Letter (Children drawing the pictures). 


Dear Children, 


We live on a farm. We have a white and green.......... anda big red .......... 

Our old mother ..... ooo. has 2 little yellow .......... - We have a funny black and | 
OO svavngaees - He can fly to the .......... and say, ‘*Cock-a-doodle-doo.’’ He wants 


you to visit us. 
From 
Molly and Billy. 
II. Fill in with the right word. 


1. The —————— says, ‘“‘Moo, moo.”’ 

2. The ——————— says, **Cock-a-doodle-doo.”’ 

3. The ——————— says, “*Gobble-gobble.”’ 

4. The —————— says, “*Bow-wow.”’ 

5. The —————— says, “Cluck, cluck.”® j 
III. Fill in with a picture. | 

1. The ——————- says, “Baa, baa.” 

2. The ——————— says, “*Bow, wow.” 

3. The —————— says, *“‘Meow, meow.” 

4. The ——————- says, “‘Peep, peep.” 

5. The —————— says, ‘*Moo, moo.”’ 


IV. (The teacher shows the children a farm picture.) 
1. Find the animal that says, *“‘Bow, wow.’’ 
2. Find the animal that says, *‘Moo, moo.” 


3. Find the animal that says, ‘‘Baa, baa,” etc. 


V. Yes or No. | 
1. The rooster can crow. 
2. The hen lays eggs. 
3. The horse gives us wool. 
4. The dog likes bones. 
5. The sheep gives us milk. 
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Meaningful Seatwork 


FLORENCE PIPER TUTTLE 


| (To be correlated with The Farm) 
| VI. Farm Riddles. 


I am a large animal I like the meadow. 
I eat corn and hay My coat is warm, 
I give milk. I give you wool. 
Draw my picture Draw my picture 
I grow on trees. I sleep in the hen house 
I am very red. I have three chickens, 
. I keep you well. I lay eggs for you. 
Draw the green tree. Draw my picture. 
Put me on the tree. Draw my three chickens. 


VII. Jokes — (Put a line under the jokes.) 


| 1. Cats eat apples. 

; 2. Horses play ball. 

. Cows eat hay. 

. Dogs read books. 

. Birds sing in trees. 
. Sheep give us rides. 
- Roosters crow. 

. Hens wear hats. 

. Turkeys give milk. 

10. Pigs grunt. 


VIII. Making Funnies. 


& 


1. Draw the picture of a horse. 3. Draw the picture of a rooster. 
| Put some green grass in his mouths Put a green coat on him. 
Put a red hat on his head. Color his comb red. 
. Put a yellow cart behind him. Put him on a green fence. 
2. Draw the picture of a cat. 4. Draw the picture of a cow. 
Put a blue ribbon on her neck. Give her two horns. 
Show her three little black kittens, Put a red apple in her mouth, 
Color her black, too. Color her black and white. 


IX. A Thanksgiving Dinner. 
1 2 3 4 5) 6 7 8 9 


This is Thanksgiving Day. 
Here are the plates on your table. 


Look over the words. 


1. apple 4. bread 7. potatoes 
2. carrot 5. turkey 8. cookie 
3. corn 6. lettuce 9, beans 


Draw a picture of each food on its right plate. 
Each plate is numbered. Each food is numbered. 
Color the food as you like. 


i 
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The Farm 


FLORENCE PIPER TUTTLE 


_ There are many ways in which interest in the farm 
may be aroused and directed: 


1. Through tracing some farm product, like milk, 
from the farm to the city. 


2. Through toy animals brought to school by some 
child. 


3. Through children’s accounts of their summer 
experiences. 


4. Through reading books at the library table. 


5. Through a story in the children’s readers, etc. 


Objectives for the study: 


1. To help the child to a better understanding of 
life about him. 


2. To develop in the child an appreciation of far 
life and the work of the farmer. 


3. To find out how the farmer helps us through 
providing food and clothing. 


4. To help the child get some idea of the journey 
that farm products take from the farm to the table. 


5. To find out what the child already knows about 
farm animals and to add to that knowledge. 


Through a lively discussion with the teacher, the 
children express the desire to make a farm and to find 
out more about the farm animals. 


Problems like the following may be set up for further 
study: 


Buildings We Need On Our Farm 


Barn Silo Chicken coops 
House Sheep Shed Pig pen 
Garage 


Animals We Want On Our Farm 
Pigs A dog 


Hens and chickens Horses Sheep 


Cattle 


Questions like the following grow out of the discus- 
sion of the buildings and animals: 


1. Where in the barn are the cows kept? What 
does a stall look like? 


2. Where is the hay kept? 
3. What are most barns made of? 
4. What do the horses and cows eat? 


5. Where does the farmer keep the corn for the 
cattle? 


6. In what sort of building are the sheep kept? 

7. How does the horse help the farmer? 

8. How are the eggs and milk brought to the city? 
9. What makes cows give good milk? 


10. Where on the farm do we usually find the 
chicken coops? 


The children are then divided into groups. 


Group one to report on arrangement of farm build- 
ings. 


Group two to report on barn and its uses, 


Group three to report on the silo — appearance — 
use. 


Group four to report on the poultry house, 
Group five to report on the pig pen. 
Group six to report on feeding and care of animals. 


Group seven to report on the farmer’s dog as a 
helper. 


Group eight to report on the sheep shed. 
These reports may be shared through reading or 


may be given orally. Pictures and “moving pictures 
help the children in giving their reports. 
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The F'arm 


FLORENCE PIPER TUTTLE 


Activities growing out of the farm unit: 


Reading and Literature 


Making and reading of charts on “Our Farm,” 
“Our Farm Animals,” “Our Trip to the Farm,” etc. 


Making and reading of farm riddles. 

Poems about cows, sheep, dogs, farmers, ete. 
Learning farm poems to be recited at Assembly. 
Reading the story of corn. 

Reading the story of wheat. 

Reading the story of wool. 

Bulletin Boards on Farm Life. 

Making a simple first book on “Our Farm.” 


Labeling objects on the farm and reading labels. 


Language 
A letter to a farmer, thanking him for a helpful visit. 
Dramatizing stories of farm animals. 
Making a Puppet Show of the “Farm Twins.” 


Making a riddle book of “Farm Animals.” 


Making a simple “Farm Book.” 


Writing very simple sentences about the sheep, 
grinding the wheat, making butter, etc. 


Simple original poems about farm animals. 


Discussing the farm, where butter, wool, milk comes 
from. 


Making labels in the sand table. 


A Thanksgiving party—study of fruits and vege- 
tables. 


A chart showing how wheat is made, 
A vegetable chart. 


A Bulletin Board — news about silo, sheep, cattle. 


Science and Number 
Why some grass is poisonous to animals. 
Why sheep do not need to live in a barn. 
Why cows give better and more milk if well cared for. 
Measuring for the buildings. 


Recipes for apple sauce, etc. 


Industrial and Fine Arts 


Making the buildings and farm animals, 
Making farm posters. 

Making covers for “Our Farm Book.” 
Illustrating farm stories and poems. 


Making furniture and clay dishes and rugs for 
farm house. 


Designing wall-paper for farm house, 


Illustrating farm songs, etc. 


Stories 
“How the Home Was Built,” Bailey, from For the Children’s Hour, 
(Platt & Munk.) 


“The Big Red Apple,” Bailey, from For the Children’s Hour, 
(Platt & Munk.) 


“Why the Bean Wears a Red Stripe,” Bailey, from For the Chil- 
dren’s Hour, (Platt & Munk.) 


“The Calico’s Story,” Bailey, from For the Children’s Hour, 
(Platt & Munk.) 


“The Flax,” Bailey, from For the Children’s Hour, (Platt &. 
Munk.) 


“Farm Twins,” Perkins, (Houghton). 

“The Ears of Wheat,” Keyes, Stories and Story Telling, (Appleton) 
“The Flax,” Anderson, Wonder Tales, (Houghton). 

“The Twin Lambs,” Helen Fuller, (Stokes). 

“Butter Farm,” published by (Samuel Gabriel,) New York. 
“The Farm Book,” Smith, (Houghton). 


Poems 


“Animal Crackers,” One Hundred Best Poems, (Whitman) (10c). 
“Farmers,” Rhymes About Ourselves, Chute, (Macmillan). 
“Milking Time, Sing Song, Christina Rossetti, (Macmillan), 
“Milking Time, Under the Tree,” Roberts, (Viking Press.) 
“Vegetables, Taxi’s and Toadstools,” Field, (Doubleday). 

“The Cow,” Child’s Garden of Verse, Stevenson, (Scribner’s.) 
“The Hayloft,” Child’s Garden of Verse, Stevenson, (Scribner’s). 
“Farm Life,” Golden Flute, .John Day. 

“The Happy Sheep,” Golden Flute, (John Day) 


Songs 


“Farm Song,” Progressive Edition. 
“Kittens,” Progressive Edition. 
*‘Mooley Cow,” Progressive Edition. 
“Buy Folks,” Pogressive Edition 

Cow, Lyric First, Progressive Edition, 
“Calling the Sheep,” Progressive Edition, 
“Baby Chickens,” Lyric Primer. 

“Pussy Cat,” Lyric Primer. 

“Young Lambs,” Lyric Primer. 

Garden,” Lyric Primer. 

“Mooley Cow Red,” Music Hour I. 
“Piggy-wig and Piggy-wee,” Music Hour I. 
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Poems for Choral Speaking 


The Little Red Hen 


High: 

The Little Red Hen was pleased, 
indeed, 

The day she found a fine, wheat seed. 

She ran to her neighbors, full of glee, 

“Will you help me plant this seed)” 
said she. 

Low: 

The pig and duck lied fast as can be, 

“Oh, no, we’re sick as we can be!” 

High: 

The Little Red Hen did it alone, 

And when the wheat was fully 
grown, 

She ran to her neighbors, full of glee, 

“Will you help me harvest the 
wheat>”’ said she, 

Low: 

“The pig and duck lied fast as can 
be, 

“Oh, no, we’re sick as we can be!” 

High: 

The Little Red Hen cut down the 
wheat, 

And threshed it with her own little 
feet; 

She ran to her neighbors full of glee, 

“Will you take this to the mill?” 
said she. 

Low: 

The pig and duck lied fast as can be, 

“Oh, no, we’re sick as can be!” 

High: 

The walk to the mill took an hour, 

Then, home she returned with the 
flour; 

Soon, the fragrant odor of fresh 
bread 

Was wafted round each neighbor’s 
head. 

Low: 

“Oh, Little Red Hen, our neighbor 
dear, 

Have you something for your friends 
out here?” 

High: 

The Little Red Hen did what was 
right, 

She brought them a gift, rolled up 
tight; 

“Open this up when you get home,” 
said she, 

“It will make you well as well can 
be!”’ 
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MARY LUCKEY SHARKEY 


Low: 

The lazy neighbors could scarcely 
wait 

To unroll the napkin off the plate. 

They found a bottle; and a note to 
tell, 

“Castor Oil, to make my neighbors 
well.” 


All: 

Which neighbor will You be, my 
dears, 

When you’ve grown up in a few 
years? 

America is full of neighbors, 

Sharing all their joys and labors. 

United they stand, divided they fall, 

Working together is good for them 
all, 


Pets 

High: 

Dogs are friendly pets to see, 

Just as loyal as can be; 

Always gentle, sweet and gue}, 

Always doing what they should. 

(Bow-wow-wow! Bow-wow-wow!) 

Medium: 

Cats are friendly pets to know, 

Black as coal —- white as snow; 

Spotted, striped, and sometimes 
gray, 

Always willing to obey. 

(Meow-meow-meow! Meow-meow- 
meow!) 

Low: 

Horses, pigs, and Nanny-goats, 

Anything that runs or floats; 

Anything that flies or moos— 

These are the pets that children 
choose. 

(Gobble-cackle-oink! Gobble-cackle- 
oink!) 

All: 

No matter what kind you may get, 

The kindest treatment, give your 
pet! 

Just keep him clean, well-fed and 
gay, 

And exercise him ev’ry day. 

(Kindness to pets is to do and say 

The friendlist thing in the friend- 
liest way.) 


Hallowe’en 
High: 
If I were a WITCH, 
I'd ride on a broom, 
And scatter the ghosts 
With a zoom, zoom, zoom! 


Medium: 

If I were a CAT 

As big as a cow, 

I’d frighten goblins 
With a loud “Meow!” 


Low: 

If I were a BAT 

With mighty black wings, 
I'd fill the night air 

With my zing, zing, zings! 


All: 

But, Hallowe’en joy, 

For me and for you, 

Means costumes and masks, 
And a merry, “Guess who?” 


Hurrah for Autumn! 


High: 

I Am a South-bound Bluebird, 
Who finds the air too cool 

When gay September rolls around 
And children go to school. 


Medium: 

I am a little Squirrel, 

As busy as can be: 

I’m gathering some acorns 
For winter food for me. 


Low: 

I am the Wind who blows the leaves 
From branches hard and cold; 
They flutter gaily to the ground 
Bright red and green and gold. 


All: 

Hurrah for Autumn, that grand 
time 

When Nature takes a rest; 

Of all the seasons in the year 

[ like the Autumn best! 
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Black Pot of Ghoulish Witchery 


(A Hallowe'en Game) 


(All words used for fill-ins must 
be formed from letters in name of 
game. A letter may be used more 
than once.) 

The Hallowe’en witch is giving a 
party. Out of her “Black Pot of 
Ghoulish Witchery” she will draw 
the names of her seven guests. 

(Look for the names in the words 
“Black Pot of Ghoulish Witchery.”’) 


4. 
De 
6. 


The invitations will be written in 
indelible ink on delicate (Homes of 
Spider, folk) which Mrs. Black 
Spider has obligingly spun for the 
occasion. 

The time will be the hour of mid- 
night — the meeting place — at the 
foot of the Hollow (tall growth) in 
Black (wooded place.) 

There will be plenty of excitement 


Magic Hat 
MAGUERITE GODE 


A witches’ hat on Hallowe’en is 
sometimes said to be a magic hat. 

Let us see what we can make out 
of it. 

Trace the pumpkin pattern on 
stiff orange paper which has been 


and the welken will ring with 
(sound sound), and (sound). 
Bobbing for (fruit) will be the 
leading sport and (game) who has 
the ——————— will be the favorite 


game. 
Eats will be plentiful with choice 
of (pastry) or (pastry) for dessert. 
At exactly one by the light of the 
room, a pumpkin (vehicle) will 
arrive to carry the tired noise 
makers to their homes where they 


doubled with the fold at the top. 
Cut several witches’ hats from black 


paper. Paste on the pumpkin as 
shown and you will have a Jack 
O’Lantern. 

These little favors will stand alone 
when opened, 


MARGUERITE GODE 


will sleep until another year heralds 
a new Hallowe’en. Wasn’t the party 
fun? 
ANSWERS TO 
BLACK POT OF GHOULISH 
WITCHERY 
Guests 
. Black cat 
. Bat 
. Ghoul 
Ghost 
. Owl 
. Elf 
. Sprite 
Cob webs 
Hollow tree 
Black forest 
Sounds 
Shrieks 
Howls 
Screeches 
Apples 
Button, Button, who has the 
Button? 
Cake 
Pie 
Coach 


we — 


NAD WwW 


Trace the cat’s head on stiff 
folded black paper. Cut several 
witches’ hats from orange or green 
paper and paste as shown. 

The witches’ cat will be a welcome 


decoration for your Hallowe’en ta- 
ble. 
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READING AND WRITING SEAT WORK 


AMERICAN CHILDHOOD 


(Page 64) 


Louise D. Tessin 


Synonyms are words that are alike in meaning but different in spelling. Let 
us make sentences, using the following synonyms. 


TRANQUIL 


The water was very tranquil, 


CALM 


Lake Placid was cool and calm, 


QUIET 


It was evening and the water was still and 


quiet. 


SMOOTH 


I saw Emerald Lake when it was smooth. 


STRONG 
VIGOROUS 


CHANGE 
VARY 
MISTAKE 
ERROR 
TEACH 
TUTOR 
IDEA 
THOUGHT 
GENTLE 
POLITE 
FORSAKE 
DESERT 
DANGER 
HAZARD 


ALTER 
SHIFT 
BLUNDER 
FALSE 
EDUCATE 
INSTRUCT 
NOTION 
THEORY 
COURTEOUS 
GALLANT 
ABANDON 
LEAVE 
RISK 
PERIL 


| = — 
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PICTORIAL SEAT WORK Vee Miller 


Loox at the pictures on this page. Count the objects inside the heart. Look for the same things inside the 
heart. Can you name these things? 
Count the number of times the objects are pictured. There is one object pictured inside the heart that is not 


outside. Find the object, and name it. Practice drawing these things. Learn to write their names. 


AD 
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ALPHABET BOOK (Page 64) Louise D. Tessin 


COW 


KAS ‘ 

N \ 

| pe. q- 


DUCKS | 
SS 
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FALL SEAT WORK I. Dyer Kuenstler 


ADD THE SEEDS 
IN EACH CIRCLE 


SEEDS 


SEEDS 


SEEDS 


SEEDS 


v 
v 
v 
y 
, 
SEEDS 


DRAW LINES 

FROM THE SEEDS 
TO THE PARENT 
PLANT OR TREE 


4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
é 
g 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
a 
4 
‘ 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
é 
4 
4 
4 
4 
+ 
4 
4 
a 
4 
4 
4 


4 
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THE CAT (Page 64) Helen Strimple 
PINK -RED 
GREEN 
| 


STRIMPLE 


> 
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GREECE POSTER (Page 64) Bess Bruce Cleaveland 
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AMERICAN CHILDHOOD 
MOVABLE PUSS IN BOOTS Anna M. Schwarz 


Directions 


1. 
ONTO A SHEET OF CARD- 


TRACE THE PATTERN 


BOARD OR STRONG PAPER. 


2. COLOR THE PARTS OF 
PUSS IN BOOTS, 
3. CUT OUT THE th 


PIECES. 


4. FASTEN THE FRONT 

PAWS TO PUSSY'S BODY 

WITH A BRAD. ® 

5. FASTEN THE TAIL 7 
TO THE BODY BEFORE 

YOU ATTACH THE HIND 

LEGS. ® 


(Older children will enjoy 
completing the other side 
of Pussy by drawing the 
face, cushion pads on 

the left front paw, boots, etc. 
and coloring the parts as they 
did the front.) 


PUSS IN BOOTS WILL LOOK LIKE 
THE SKETOH IN THE CORNER. 


Yo 
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TOY OWL (Page 64) Helen Strimple 
TOY OWL WILL 
FLUTTER HIS 
WINGS AS TWIG 
IS MOVED. 


COLOR YELLOW 


IN CIRCLE 
AROUND EYES 


MATERIALS NEEDED: 
1.DK. BROWN OR BLACK PAPER. 
@. WHITE BUTTONS AND 


BLACK FLOSS FOR EYES. 
3. TWIG OR PENCIL 


FOR PERCH. 
FRONT 
/ 
/ 
/ 
/ 
ox B 
a 
of 


BACK ~ 


) 

Oy 
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BLACK AND WHITE ALL-OVER DESIGNS (Page 64) Louise D. Tessin 


ORIGINAL SKETCH SKETCH FINISHED IN BLACK AND WHITE 

MARK A 9X12 SHEET OF DRAWING PAPER INTO FOUR EQUAL PARTS 446 INCHES. 

INTO EACH SECTION TRACE YOUR DESIGN. PAINT BLACK AND WHITE AS PLANNED. | 
FINISHED ILLUSTRATIONS AT TOP OF PAGE WERE DONE BY PUPILS IN A COMBINED 
FIFTH AND SIXTH GRADE AT THE SHURTLEFF SCHOOL, NAPA . CALIFORNIA. ' 


SIMPLE SKETCHES OF BIRDS, FLOWERS, HOUSES AND TREES , BOATS, ANIMALS , ETC. 
MAKE EXCELLENT DESIGN MATERIAL, TRY DIVIDING YOUR SKETCH INTO TWO ~ 
BANDS , VERTICALLY OR HORIZONTALLY, INTO THESE DRAW YOUR MOTIFS AND 
COMBINE THEM AS SHOWN ABOVE. 
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State Seal Poster 


. MAE TAYLOR KROUSE and DIANA ALLEN 


Ohio touches shores of a Great Lake 

Capitol City: Columbus 

Ohio River named after the State 

The State has several favorite songs: 
‘Beautiful Ohio” is popular 

Ohio has several nicknames, one is 
The Buckeye State. 


Boy and Girl will stop their play in 
order to tell you that the state flower 
is Scarlet Carnation 
in memory of William McKinley, one 

of our former Presidents. 
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“Poor thing — she has lost her nuts,” said Old Lady Owl. 


A Day for Nuts 


MIRIAM CLARK POTTER, Illustrated by the Author 


One FINE fall day some of the 
Animaltown people were hunting 
for nuts in the Wild Woods. There 
were plenty, dropped under the 
trees. Mr. Pig was gathering his in a 
huge bushel basket; Black Cat had 
a pan, and Mrs. Goose had brought 
along a blue cotton stocking. Ev- 
eryone had something to put the 
nuts into, except Mrs. Squirrel. 

“Just see,” Mrs. Pop-Rabbit said 
to Old Lady Owl. “Mrs. Squirrel 
finds a nut or two — then she goes 
and buries them. What do you 
make of that?” 

“That is the way squirrels do,” 
explained wise Old Lady Owl. ““Theyp 
hide their nuts in the ground.” 


“But won’t she forget where she 
has put them?” 

“That is the danger, of course. | 
must have a little talk with her 
about it, right away, that’s what.” 

Mrs. Squirrel was farther along in 
the Wild Woods, busy digging a hole 
for just two nuts. Old Lady Owl 
went to her and asked, “‘Wouldn’t 
it be better for you to put your nuts 
into just one big hole — instead of 
scattering them about all over the 
place, here and there and every- 
where? Wouldn’t it be safer — and 
easier?” 

Mrs. Squirrel stopped digging and 
looked at her. “Why, that is a good 
idea,” she said. “I'll make a nice 


deep hole right now in a faraway 
place, and put a pile of nuts in.” 

“And you'll not forget where you 
put them — will you?” 

“No. I'll mark the place with my 
little red handkerchief, on a stick.” 

Old Lady Owl thought she had 
been very successful with Mrs. 
Squirrel, and went away feeling 
quite happy. Everyone scampered 
here and there, busy with hunting 
and finding. Black Cat’s nuts fell 
with a clink into the pan, Mr. Pig’s 
bushel basket had enough nuts to 
cover the bottom, and Mrs. Goose’s 
long blue stocking was nearly full. 

When they were ready to go home 
they looked around; everyone was 
there but Mrs. Squirrel. But where 
was she? 

They called, they went deeper 
into the woods and hunted, and sud- 
denly they heard the sound of cry- 
ing. 

There was Mrs. Squirrel, sitting 
on a stone, with her paws over her 
eyes, and tears were dropping down 
on her red-brown sweater. 

“Why, what is the matter?” asked 
Old Lady Owl. 

“My nuts — my nuts. [ have for- 
gotten where I hid them!” 

“But I thought you were going to 
mark the place with your red hand- 
kerchief!”’ 

“T did, but it blew away!” 

“Never mind — we will help you 
hunt,” said Mrs. Pop-Rabbit. “In- 
deed we will,” said the others 
kindly. And they Jooked here and 
there and all about, but Mrs. Squir- 
rel had hidden the place so cleverly 
that no one could find where the nuts 
were buried. 

Finally, Old Lady Owl called the 
others together behind a big tree. 

“T have an idea,” she said. “Poor 
thing —- she has lost her nuts, and 
of course she is just distracted. She 
loves nuts better than any of us! 
Let’s all give her a few of the ones 
we have — and then she will have a 
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nice little store. Let’s go to her 
house tonight with nuts in little 
paper bags, and give her a nut show- 
er. Shall we? A surprise party?” 

“Yes, let’s,” said all the voices, 
except Mr. Pig’s and Mrs. Goose’s. 

“How about you, Mr. Pig?” 

“Oh — all right, Only I won’t 
have so many nuts for cookies, 
then.” 

“You eat too many cookies, any- 
way,” Old Lady Owl told him. 
‘And how about you, Mrs. Goose?” 

For Mrs. Goose just stood there, 
looking nervous. “What is a nut 
shower?” she asked. “Will nuts 
come down and hit me on the head, 
hard?” 


Mrs. Pop-Rabbit was very patient 
and explained things to Mrs. Goose. 
Then she said she would be glad to 
give a bag of her nuts. 

*‘And you live nearest to Mrs. 
Squirrel,” Old Lady Owl told her 
then. “‘Go over to her house tonight 
after supper and stay there; don’t 
let her go away. Keep talking to 
her till we come.” 

“Talking about the shower,” 
smiled Mrs. Goose, “I see.” 

“Oh, you don’t see,” Old Lady 
Owl told her. “It is to be a surprise 
— so of course you mustn’t talk 
about it!” 

“Then I won’t say a word about 
the shower,” said Mrs. Goose, 
brightly. “I'll just say you are all 
coming.” 

“Oh, no, don’t say that, either! 
Keep everything a secret—” 

“All right — I will,” promised 
Mrs. Goose, but she still looked very 
confused, and no one was sure she 
would do the right thing. 

That evening quite early she 
plopped over to Mrs. Squirrel’s 
house. 

“TI have come to see you,” she 
announced. 

“That’s fine,’”? Mrs. Squirrel told 
her. “How about taking a little 
walk this nice night? There’s a 
moon.” 


Mrs. Goose thought this was a 
fine idea. Then she remembered sud- 
denly that she was supposed to keep 
Mrs. Squirrel at home, so she said, 
“T do not wish to walk. I went fora 
walk this afternoon, all by myself.” 
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“Well, we'll stay here, then. Did 
you bring your knitting?” 

“No, because I knew we would be 
doing something else tonight, and I 
would not need my knitting.” 

Mrs. Squirrel pricked up her ears 
at that. “Why, what else are we 
going to do?” she asked. “What do 
you mean?” 

Then Mrs. Goose realized that she 
had nearly let the cat out of the bag 
and told about the surprise party 
and the nut shower. So she said 
quickly, “I didn’t mean anything at 
all. I was just talking.”” And she 
began to laugh, and cough, to take 
Mrs. Squirrel’s mind off what she 
had just said. 

But her friend looked at her with 
suspicious brown eyes. “‘What is the 
matter with you tonight, anyway?” 
she asked. ‘You do act funny.” 

“It is you who are acting funny,” 
Mrs. Goose said, with a snap of her 
bill. “And if you treat company like 
this, I am going home, that’s what.” 
She got up and started toward the 
door; but when she was half way 
there she remembered that she had 
promised to stay and keep Mrs. 
Squirrel at home. So she turned 
right around again and sat down 
with a plunk. 

“You change your mind so sud- 
denly that you make me nervous,” 
Mrs. Squirrel told her. “I do be- 
lieve that I'll go on that moonlight 
walk all by myself, and maybe we 
will both feel better when I get 
back.” 

Then Mrs. Goose rushed to the 
door and stood against it. “You 
can’t go,” she announced. “Not 
tonight, you can’t.” 


“You can’t go out,” said Mrs. Goose. 


“But why not?” 

Mrs. Goose remembered that she 
must not say a word about the nut 
shower, but she realized that the 
moment had come when she had to 
give a reason for Mrs. Squirrel’s 
staying at home. So she said, in a 
loud, terrible voice, “It is going to 
rain.” 

“Then I'll take my umbrella,” 
shouted Mrs. Squirrel, who already 
had her hat and coat on. “What a 
silly you are! It is bright moon- 
light. Now, let me out of my own 
house!” ’ 

Just then, when Mrs. Goose was 
at her wits’ end, there was the sound 
of feet on the porch, stepping softly 
and secretly. “Do come in, quick,” 
called Mrs. Goose, opening the door 
wide. And there were Mrs. Squir- 
rel’s dear friends, and each one had 
a nice little bag of nuts done up in 
brown paper — to make up for the 
ones that had been hidden away and 
lost. 

Mrs. Squirrel was so surprised and 
pleased that she almost cried. She 
kept thanking them over and over. 

Mrs. Pop-Rabbit passed around a 
plate of delicious little raisin cakes, 
and they all talked and laughed. 
After a while Mrs. Sheep said, ‘Well, 
this has been a funny day. A day for 
nuts. Gathering nuts, hiding nuts, 
nuts for a shower surprise.” 

“And there is another surprise, 
too,” said Mrs. Goose. “The big- 
gest of all.” 

“‘What?” asked all the others. 

“Well, this afternoon I went back 
to the Wild Woods to see if I could 
find the place where Mrs. Squirrel 
had hidden her nuts. And what do 
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you think — I fell right into it! 
Then I picked myself up — and 
brought the nuts home for her. 
They are over at my house — in a 
bag.” 

No one said anything at all. They 
all stared at Mrs. Goose. She began 
to realize that she had made some 
kind of a queer mistake. 

Then Mrs. Squirrel spoke. ‘Oh, I 
feel awful,” she said. ‘“‘Here you 
have all had a surprise party and a 
nut shower for me — and all the 
time my nuts were found, safe, and 
But don’t mind, 
- don’t 


cry! — for there’s no harm done. 


waiting for me! 
Mrs. Goose -— there, there — 


For you can all take your bags of 


nuts home again. I'll give them back 
to you, with my thanks.” 
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Mrs. Pop-Rabbit passed raisin cakes. 


‘“‘And we have had a nice party 
out of all this fuss and confusion,” 
said Old Lady Owl, “‘and every- 
thing is all right.” 

“So, let’s have Nut Day every 


Tommy Sees a Fire 


year,” smiled Mrs. Goose, feeling 
happy again. 

“And you are the right one to 
think of that,” said Black Cat, eat- 
ing another raisin cake. 


YVONNE ALTMANN, Kindergarten Director, Oshkosh, Wisconsin 


On E DAY Tommy and Jimmy 
were walking home from school. It 
yas a beautiful October day. The 
leaves had turned yellow, gold, red 
and brown. Some were beginning to 
fall from the trees. 

‘*Let’s stop in Sam’s house,” said 
Jimmy to his brother. 

“I'd like to, but you know mother 
expects us right home from school.” 

“OK, but maybe we can go back 
after we go home.”’ 

“T think we can after we change 
out clothes.”’ 

Soon the brothers were home. 

“Hello, mother,” called Tommy 
and Jimmy, but there wasn’t any 
answer. 

“Hello, mother,” they called in a 
louder voice. 


“Guess mother isn’t home,” said 
Tommy. 

“Wonder where she is,” said 
Jimmy. 


“Let’s change our clothes any- 
way. She can’t be very far as she 
left the door open for us.” 

Jimmy went to 
change his clothes. 


his closet to 


Tommy went 


to his closet to do the same thing. 


“Jimmy, how are you doing?” 

“I haven’t started to undress yet. 
Tommy, Tommy, come 
quick,” screamed Jimmy. 

“What's the matter?” 

“Fire! Fire! Fire!”’ 

“Where?” asked Tommy as he 
dashed into the bedroom. 

“Here, in the closet.” 

Tommy took a look and sure 
enough, he could see smoke and a 
few flames shoot from the corner of 
the closet. 
shut. 

“What did you close the door 
shut for?” 

(Class guess.) 

“To keep the fire in the closet. 


here, 


He slammed the door 


The fire may go out when all the 
oxygen is burned up.” 

“Where is mother?” 

They called and called. It seemed 
to them that they 
the fire a long time ago, but it was 
only a few minutes. Quickly they 


had discovered 


ran from room to room, but no 
mother. Something had to be done 
quickly. 

(Class suggest what should be 
done.) 

Tommy ran to the telephone. 
The neighbors were talking. He 
waited a minute, but they kept 


right on talking. 

Finally, he broke into their con- 
versation and said, “Fire, Fire.” 

“Get off the telephone. We're 
talking.” 

“Our house is on fire.”’ 

“Stop saying such silly things. 
You are disturbing us. 
that receiver.” 

Tommy hung up the receiver. 
What else could he do? 

(Class give another suggestion.) 

“What can we do now, Tommy?” 

“You run over to Mrs. Johnson’s 


Hang up 
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house and I’ll go to the neighbor on 
the other side of our house.” 

With lightning speed the brothers 
ran to the houses. 

No one was home at Mrs. John- 
son’s house. No one was home at 
Mrs. Brown’s house. 

(Class offer another suggestion.) 

“No use wasting any more time 
stopping at houses. Let’s run down 
to the fire alarm box,” suggested 
Tommy. 

(Ask class if they know where the 
fire alarm box is near school and 
near their home.) 

“Where is it?” asked Jimmy. 

“Follow me. It’s down the street 
two blocks.” 

The brothers ran as fast as they 
could, but they remembered to stop 
and look both ways when they came 
to cross the street. When they ar- 
rived at the fire alarm box, they 
were out of breath. 

“How do you tell the firemen 
there is a fire)” 

(Class discuss fire alarm boxes.) 

“You turn in the alarm this way,” 
answered Tommy. “See, you open 
up this door and turn this handle 
inside. Some boxes have a glass 
that has to be broken with a ham- 
mer that is hanging beside the fire 
alarm box.” 

“How do the firemen know where 
the fire is?” 

(Class answer.) 

“They don’t know exactly but 
they will come to this corner and 
then we will tell them where it is.” 


The Doctor brought a baby to 
Our house the other day; 

And said, “If you’ll be good to him, 
Then I shall let him stay.” 


He’s very small and has no hair, 
He’s funny looking too; 
His face is all squinched up and red, 
They say his eyes are blue. 


“I can hear the fire engines al- 
ready,” shouted Jimmy, jumping up 
and down. 

“‘Where’s the fire?’”’ asked one of 
the firemen as the hook and ladder 
truck pulled up in front of the fire 
alarm box. 

“At our house, 51 Elm avenue. 
That’s two blocks down the street, 
on the right hand side of the street.” 

“Thank you. You gave directions 
very well.” 

(Have class give directions as 
though they were standing by their 
fire alarm box.) 

Tommy and Jimmy raced after 
the fire trucks. By now, several 
engines had arrived. 

“The fire’s in the closet,” yelled 
Tommy and Jimmy, all out of 
breath when they arrived at their 
house. 

One fireman on the porch yelled, 
“Which closet?” 

“In Jimmy’s bedroom,” answered 
Tommy. 

The fireman dashed into the house 
after calling out, “Thank you,” to 
Tommy. 

It didn’t seem to take any time 
at all and the firemen were out of 
the house again. 

“The fire’s out,” said one fireman. 

“T didn’t see you use any water,” 
said Jimmy. 

“We didn’t, we used chemicals.” 

“What started the fire?” 

“We don’t know for sure, but we 
think it was from the clothes that 
you just brought back from the dry 


SHEILA STINSON 


He doesn’t smile or talk or walks 
He only sleeps and cries, 
Although my daddy talks to him 
He never even tries 


To answer, not a single word, 


cleaners that were put in a closet 
that was just painted.” 

“Here comes mother,” cried 
Jimmy. 

“We had a fire, mother,” cried 
Tommy. 

“Tn our house?” 

“Yes,” said Tommy. 

“Oh, my goodness. Here I went 
to the store and didn’t know a thing 
about it. I heard the fire trucks, 
but I didn’t think they were going 
to our house. Is everything all right 
now? What burned? Who started 
the fire? Who called the fire de- 
partment?” 

“One question at a time. That’s 
what you tell us, mother,” said 
Jimmy laughing. 

“T know, but I’m so excited. A 
fire in our house. I can’t believe it.” 

Tommy and Jimmy told their 
mother all about the fire. She never 
realized what big boys she had until 
now when they were able to call the 
fire department. 

As she and Tommy and Jimmy 
watched the firemen ride away on 
their trucks and saw the people 
leave who had gathered when they 
saw the fire trucks she said to her 
sons, “Neyer again will I think of 
you as little boys. Thank you so 
much for being such quick thinkers. 
If you hadn’t been, we might not 
have a house to live in tonight.” 

(Ask class if they could be quick 
thinkers if there was a fire in their 
house. All those that can be quick 
thinkers raise your hand.) 


New Baby Brother 


I don’t know what to do 


With such a little brother, now 
Please tell me, what would you? 
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Friday Afternoon 


in Miss Pringle’s Class 
HELEN BOYD 


Faipay afternoon in Miss 
Pringle’s class was given over prin- 
cipally to the indulgence of games 
and speaking pieces. Too, as a 
special privilege the children were 
allowed to bring to school a younger 
brother or sister, who had not at- 
tained the age required before they 
could start. 

How Daisy May had envied the 
others this last honor. It made her 
feel sorry for herself te think that 
her own baby brother was still in the 


cradle. One time she had tried to 
borrow Diddle Dumpling. Mrs. 
Applebloom, Diddle Dumpling’s 


mother, had curled her hair and put 
a blue ribbon on the tight curls. She 
had dressed her up in the blue or- 
gandie frock with bonnet to match, 
and she did look too cute and cun- 
ning for words. 

But when she was ready and 
Mrs. Applebloom tried to get her to 
go with Daisy May, she howled so 
lustily and clung to her mother so 
pitifully that they had to give up 
the idea. 

So it went along like this until 
one afternoon, one of these special 
Friday afternoons it was, Daisy 
May was on her way back to school 
after having lunched at home. She 
was just about half way there when 
she heard a plaintive, pleading 
“‘meow,” back of her. 

She turned to find that it was 
Geraldine, her own cat, who was 
following her. Usually when she 
did this Daisy May would order her 
sternly to go home. However, on 
this particular day she stooped and 
picked her up. 

“Friday afternoons are different 
from others — I don’t think Miss 
Pringle will mind,” she murmured, 
as she continued on her way. 

She flew up the school steps and 
slipped quickly into her seat as fast 
as she could. 


Miss Pringle smiled pleasantly on 
those present. 

“As is our custom on Friday 
afternoons we commence by bidding 


each little guest welcome. “Now, 
Bertha, we'll start with you. Is 
this your brother you have with 
you today?” 

So down the row of desks she 
went until she came to Daisy May’s. 

Truth to tell, she was somewhat 
taken back at the sight of Geraldine, 
sitting beside Daisy May, washing 
her face in a bored sort of way. 

When the children caught sight of 
Geraldine, many hands went to 
their mouths in order to suppress 
inward merriment and much gig- 
gling. 

“Daisy May, I never said any- 
thing about bringing pets.” Miss 


Pringle tried to look cross, but there 
was a twinkle in her eye, as she 
added mildly, “Seeing that she 
appears to be a well-behaved cat 
she may stay for this session.” 

When it came to the “speaking 
pieces” time, Daisy May’s hand 
wobbled about in the air wildly. 

“Yes, Daisy May,” came Miss 
Pringle’s voice. 

“I can say “The Three Little 
Kittens’,” Daisy May informed 
her, “and Geraldine always ‘meows’ 
in the part where there is supposed 
to be ‘meowing’.”’ 

‘Sounds interesting,” Miss 
Pringle nodded agreeably. “Now 
children be real quiet while we 
listen to Daisy May recite, “The 
Little Kittens,’ with a little assist- 
ance from her cat, Geraldine.”’ 

Although Geraldine got a few 
‘“‘meows” in, when there wasn’t 
supposed to be any, still, on the 
whole, the offering was a great 
success. 

“You have an exceedingly smart 
cat, Daisy May,” praised Miss 
Pringle. 

“She can even spell,” bragged 
Daisy May. “At least she knows 
the word, I won’t say it, but it’s 
what a cat likes to chase.” 

“Let us try her,” said Miss 
Pringle. “John Jenkins, spell the 
word, and don’t forget to pronounce 
it first.” 

“Mouse,” drawled John, ‘‘m-.” 

John got no further, for Geraldine 
made one leap into the air and went 
flying about like mad. 

“Daisy May, you might also 
have mentioned how it affected 
your cat’s imagination,” frowned 
Miss Pringle. 

‘But there is a mouse,” shrieked 
all the girls, jumping onto their 
desks. 

“Get it, get it,” applauded the 
boys in high glee. 

Miss Pringle had scrambled on 
top of her own desk and was sway- 
ing back and forth as though she 
might faint at any moment. 

Benjamin, the janitor, hearing all 
the noise, rushed into the room 
without even knocking, as was his 
custom. 

By this time, Geraldine had 
succeeded in capturing her prize, 
and was triumphantly dashing in 
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and around the desks with the mouse 
dangling from her mouth. 

“Get it out of here,” cried Miss 
Pringle in a weak voice. 

“Sure will, ma’am,” responded 
the beaming Benjamin. “Been 
doing my best to catch that rascal 
for quite a spell — that cat of yours 
is as smart as a whip.” 

“She isri’t my cat,”’ Miss Pringle 
told him coldly, “‘and I can assure 
you that she won’t be allowed to 
come again.” 

“That’s as it may be ma’am,” 


chuckled Benjamin. “We most like- 
ly will never have need of her. You 
see, one of the boys smuggled this 
one in one day — just for a joke, 
ma’am — but he’s been making 
himself free with the lunch boxes, 
and there’s many a one going to feel 
mighty pleased about catching this 
fellow — fine cat — oh, beg pardon, 
ma’am,” he said hastily as he 
shuffled from the room. 


“Daisy May, you may be excused 
to take your cat home,” announced 


Mrs. Pig Plans a 


One, GOLDEN, sunny day in 
late October Mrs. Pig stood on a 
ladder hanging crisp, new yellow 
and blue curtains at her kitchen 
window. 

“T declare I thought I’d never get 
settled,” she gave a sigh of relief 
as she climbed down the ladder. “I 
hope to goodness I'll never have to 
move for a good, long time. ““How do 
they look children?” she asked her 
two piglets, Sammie and Susie. 

“I think one’s crooked,” an- 
nounced Sammie wickedly. 

“Don’t pay any attention to him 
mama,” spoke up Susie. “They are 
too pretty for anything and I just 
love the colors.” 

“Thank you my pet,” her mother 
flashed her a warm smile. “I was 
thinking, now everything’s in such 
apple pie order, and Hallowe’en 
only a week away, how would you 
like to have a party?” 

“Whoopee,” Sammie turned a 
cartwheel. 

“Goodie,” gurgled Susie. “Hallo- 
we’en parties are more fun than any 
other kind of parties.” 

“You'll both have to help of 
course,” warned Mrs. Pig, adding, 
“and I want this understood from 
the start, I want no unkind tricks 
played, that I won’t stand for.” 

“What sort of tricks Mama?” 
inquired Sammie with an air of the 
utmost innocence. 

“Such things as happened last 
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year,” responded Mrs. Pig sternly. 
“Old Slappy Seal’s delivery wagon 
found on the roof of the schoolhouse 
and such a time they had to get it 
down. Mrs. Goose’s gate taken from 
its hinges, she never did find it, and 
was forced to buy herself another. 
Mrs. Squirrel’s prized acorn tree was 
uprooted, need I continue?” she 
paused while she eyed her young son 
sharply. 

“Oh, things like that,” returned 
Sammie in some confusion. 

“Exactly, and I think we mothers 
should get together. and set an ex- 
ample for you children to follow,” 
Mrs. Pig waxed forth eloquently. 
“As a matter of fact,” she con- 
tinued, “I am planning this party 
with this thought uppermost, a lot 
of good, wholesome fun can be 
enjoyed on Hallowe’en without play- 
ing silly tricks.” 

*“Yes, Mama,” murmured Sammie 
mildly. 

“Now that’s settled, you two get 
to work,” commanded Mrs, Pig. 

And work they did with a right, 
good will. They cut and pasted 
black cats on cards to be hung 
about the front room. They trim- 
med nut cups in orange and black 
crepe paper. Grandpa Red Rooster 
gave Sammie six big, yellow pump- 
kins, which he made into six grin- 
ning faces. 

As for Mrs. Pig she was so busy, 
even a bee couldn’t keep up with 
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Miss Pringle, and her voice was still 
a trifle shakey. 

After a short struggle Daisy May 
managed to capture Geraldine from 
the depths of the waste paper basket. 

“And, Daisy May,” Miss Pringle 
stopped her as she was leaving, “I 
think after this you’d better wait 
until your brother is old enough to 
attend our Friday afternoons.” 

“Yes, Miss Pringle,” answered 
Daisy May politely, and she looked 
up to see that her teacher was smil- 
ing at her and she smiled right back. 


Party 


her. Dipping carrots into rich, 
brown syrup, straining apple juice 
and making nut taffy. But with all 
she took out time to issue the 
invitations in person. 

Up and down she whirled through 
Animal land calling gaily to her 
friends. ‘‘Don’t forget Mrs. Squirrel 
you are invited to our Hallowe’en 
party, bring the young ones — 
Tiny Gosling tell your mother to 
come to the gate for just one 
moment. Good-morning, Mrs. Goose 
we're having a Hallowe’en party, be 
sure to come and bring the family.”’ 

Thus she went through the village 
asking one and all to come to her 
home to celebrate Hallowe’en. Al- 
ways she ended her invitation with 
the message that clean, wholesome 
fun would be indulged in, but that 
no silly tricks would be tolerated. 

Hallowe’en night found Mrs. Pig 
all in a flutter with Sammie and 
Sue all of a twitter. 

“You look so funny in that 
pirate suit, Mama,” giggled Susie, 
while Sammie grinned from ear to 
ear. 

“And you give me the creeps 
Susie, such a ghost as you make all 
twined around in that sheet,” 
squealed Mrs. Pig in a shivery way. 
“As for Sammie he makes the best 
clown I’ve seen outside of any circus. 
I think everything’s ready,” she 
pondered, gazing critically about. 
gracious Susie,’ she scolded, 
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“vou forgot to empty that pail of 
dirty water, never mind I'll throw it 
on my sunflowers.” 

So saying she went to the door 
and with a husky heave she emptied 
the contents of the pail. 

The next instant Mrs. Pig knew 
that her aim had not been true. 
There stood Auntie Blue Goose her 
Little - Bo - Peep costume utterly 
drenched and she a sorry looking 
figure indeed. 

“So,” she complained with biting 
emphasis, “this is what a mother 
calls good, wholesome fun.” 

“Oh dear me, please Auntie Blue 
Goose,” explaimed Mrs. Pig in great 
desperation, “I can explain — it 
was all a mistake.” 

For answer Auntie Blue Goose 
flounced down the garden path 
bristling all over with righteous 
anger, refusing to listen to anything 
Mrs. Pig had to say. 

“Why did it have to be Auntie 
Blue Goose,” groaned Mrs. Pig. 
“She'll never forget this as long as 
she lives.” 

“S-s-sh, here comes somebody, 
Mama,” whispered Susie. 

Quickly recovering her composure 
Mrs. Pig got ready to welcome the 
guest who was dressed as Old Mother 
Witch. 

“Come right in,” she began, but 
that is as far as she got. 

The loose plank she was standing 
on suddenly shot forward, hitting 
the newcomer a terrific whack, and 
Old Mother Witch sank to the 
ground in a crumpled up heap. 

“My good sense told me I should 
have had that board nailed down,” 


Aha, Mister Puss, you were out 
Hallowe'en 
A-taking a broomstick ride, 
That’s why now at night you jump 
on the sill 
And gaze at the heavens so wide. 
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whimpered Mrs. Pig. 

Just then Doctor Gobbler in his 
swallow tailed coat and_ black, 
shiney top hat came swinging 
through the gate. 

“Doctor-hurry-quick, there’s been 
an accident,” shrieked Mrs. Pig 
hysterically. 

“Why, my dear Mrs. Pig,” the 
good doctor appeared quite as- 
tounded, “if I'd have known you 
had planned this sort of a party I’d 
have brought over my stretcher and 
also a couple of assistants.” 

“T didn’t plan, I mean I did plan, 
but I didn’t plan, oh dear, what am 
[ saying,”’ said poor befuddled Mrs. 
Pig, “All that 1 want to know is — 
oh, I-I-can’t say it,’’ she stammered. 

“You mean, of course, will he 
live,” Doctor Gobbler supplied, 
“Yes, although for the moment my 
good friend Slappy Seal’s feeling a 
bit woozy, it’s nothing serious, and 
before the evening’s over he'll prob- 
ably be dancing the Highland Fling 
for us.” 

Right after this all the invited 
guests most of them masked and 
wearing costumes, made their ap- 
pearance. Everything began to run 
smoothly until they began playing 
an old-fashioned game called “Blind 
Man’s Buff.” Mrs. Pig was the one 
who was blind-folded, and the one 
whom she caught and could identify 
then that one had to be blind- 
folded. Doctor Gobblet wasn’t play- 
ing. He was ducking for apples. 
Mrs. Pig groping about caught hold 
of Doctor Gobbler. Doctor Gobbler 
tried to get away but Mrs. Pig held 
firmly, well nobody knows exactly 


The Hallowe'en Ride 


CLARA G, CORNELL 


You purr when you look at the 
great Milky Way, 
Was that where the witch flew 
with you? 
But you growl when you turn to 
Orion so bright, 
And your tail thumps an angry 
tatoo. 


how it happened, except that there 
was Doctor Gobbler in the tub of 
water. 

Much to Mrs. Pig’s embarrass- 
ment Doctor Gobbler seemed to 
think it was all a put up job, and 
nothing less was to be expected at a 
Hallowe’en party. 

However the crowning event of 
the evening was when it came time 
for the refreshments. Mrs. Pig 
couldn’t help feeling somewhat 
proud of her culinary art. Modestly 
she waited for the praise that she 
felt was due her. Instead as each 
one took a bite they hastily arose 
and went outside. Such coughing 
and spluttering Mrs. Pig was morti- 
fied beyond measure. She sampled a 
piece of her creamy nut loaf then 
ran to the kitchen sink. 

Soap! But how could soap get 
into her cooking . . Then she remem- 
bered. She had filled her empty 
sugar carton with soap powder and 
in her hurry yesterday she must 
have used it. 

The hard part to endure was that 
nobody was angry. They all took it 
so good-natured as if it was part of 
the evening’s festivities. The party 
over and they were about to depart 
Mrs. Pig cried impulsively, ““Every- 
body wait, I have something to say 
before you go. You see I really had 
intended to start a campaign against 
playing tricks on Hallowe’en, only 
somebody must have played a trick 
on me.” 

“Hallowe’en is a tricky time,” 
chuckled Doctor Gobbler. 

Everybody laughed at this even 
Mrs. Pig herself, 


Did that hunter up there set his 
dogs upon you? 
Did they bark and drive you 
away? 
Is that why you now stay at home 
when its night 
And never go far when it’s day: 


; 
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Henny and Penny 


GRANDPA’S PARTY 
LOUISE PRICE BELL 


Henny and Penny had a 
Grandfather whom they loved very 
much. 

The twins lived in a shiny little 
white house with a beautiful blue 
door. Grandfather lived in a big 
gray stone house with a great deal 
of green ivy climbing way to the 
roof. But it was only one short 
block between the two houses and 
there wasn’t a street to cross, so 
Henny and Penny went to Grand- 
father’s house almost every day. 

Grandfather Peabody was always 
reading or studying. He was a 
professor and wore thick glasses 
because he couldn’t see very well. 
But a great deal of the time he 
looked over the top of his glasses, 
especially when the twins came to 
his study-door. 


“Well . . well,” he would usu- 
ally say. “If I’m not having some 
visitors. Come in ... my dears 

. come in.” 


Then the twins would go in and 
he would lay down his book and 
take a twin on each knee. 

“Tell us a story, Grandfather,” 
Henny always said. 

“About when you were a little 
boy,” Penny added. 

Grandfather Peabody knew a 
great many exciting stories about 
when he was a little boy and lived 
by the big blue ocean. He told 
Henny and Penny about big storms 
and about living in a tall light- 
house, and about fishing far out 
at sea. 


So, when his dream was over, 


The twins liked the stories and 
when Grandfather Peabody said: 
“Now my dears, you'll have to run 
along, I have to study,” they never 
wanted to go. 

“We'd like to do some work for 
you,” Henny would say. 

“T think your books need dust- 
ing, Grandfather,” Penny would 
say. Or “Can’t we straighten up 
your desk?” 

“Yes, yes, of course,” Grand- 
father would smile. ‘‘My books 
do need dusting and I never seem 
to have time to dust them. And 
my desk is very disorderly. And 
my waste baskets should be emptied. 
It’s really a good thing you children 
came today. There seems to be a 
great deal of work to be done.” 

So the twins would set to work, 
very very quietly. They never 
talked when they dusted the books, 
and they tiptoed about the study 
so they wouldn’t disturb Grand- 
father. He liked to have it quiet 
when he read. 

Pretty soon there would be a 
knock at the door. The twins al- 
ways knew what that meant, even 
though Grandfather always said: 

“Henny — Penny, see who is 
knocking at my door.” 

When the children opened the 
door, Hannah was standing there 
with two ice cream cones and a 
glass of tomato juice. 

Hannah was a very plump old 
lady who cooked Grandfather's 
meals and looked after his house. 


The Little Dreamer 


A little boy sat dreaming, 


Upon his mother’s lap, 


And the stars fell in his cap! 


What should this little boy do? 


And found it wasn’t true! 


She was a very good cook and she 
made the best ice cream that 
Henny and Penny had ever tasted. 

One of the cones was always 
filled with chocolate ice cream. 
The other cone was filled with va- 
nilla ice cream. Grandfather’s to- 
mato juice had a sprig of bright 
green mint floating on the top. 

“Now we'll have our party,” 
Henny always giggled. 

“Yes, we'll have our party,” 
agreed Grandfather each time. “And 
now I really know which is Henny 
and which is Penny,” he said one 
day, looking over his glasses at the 
twins munching on their ice cream 
cones. 

“*How can you tell, Grandfather?” 
they asked together. 

“Because Henny always takes a 
chocolate ice cream cone and Penny 
a vanilla one,” he laughed. “If it 
weren’t for that, I just couldn’t tell, 
with these old eyes of mine.” 

“But you could tell if you looked 
at my skirt, Grandfather,” said 
Penny. “Or if you looked at 
Henny’s trousers.” 

“So I could ... so I could,” 
Grandfather Peabody said. “But 
that is a great deal of bother. It 
seems to me that it’s a much better 
idea to have Hannah bring the ice 
cream cones. Then I can tell by 
the kind of ice cream you take 
which twin is Henny and which is 
Penny. And the rest of the time I 
can just say Henny-Penny and you 
both answer. Yes, I think it’s a 
much better idea to tell which twin 
is which with ice cream cones. . 
I do indeed.” 

And Henny and Penny thought 
it a good idea too, 


That the pins fell out of all the stars, 


Why, he went and looked inside his cap, 
~- Anonymous 
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Furr, the little white fox, 
pounced on a mouse-like lemming, 
but it ran away in the tall grass. He 
had forgotten to hunt with the wind 
in his face. But he was hungry. 

Fluff’s soft fur was still pale 
brown, like the ground in summer. 
This fur was coming out in patches. 
He looked really ragged. Under- 
neath, though, thick white fur was 
growing in. By the time this Arctic 
land was white with snow, Fluff, 
too, would be white. All but his 


Adventures of 


the Little White Fox 


ALLEN CHAFFEE 


bright brown eyes and the black 
tip of his nose. 

Down at the beach, at low tide, 
he sometimes found crabs, and 
cracked their shells with his teeth. 
He liked gulls’ eggs best of all. Ona 
cliff that rose behind the beach, the 
gulls nested in the rock cracks. 
Fluff climbed the cliff, digging his 
toe nails into the cracks to hang on. 

The gulls squeaked and circled 
above their nests, and down at the 
foot of the cliff the waves dashed in 
spray. How Fluff would hate to fall 
in and get his thick fur wet! He 
finally got enough gulls’ eggs to 
stop that hungry pain in his stom- 
ach. 

Fluff and two sister pups had been 
born in June. Long days of Arctic 
sunshine made the wild flowers 
bloom. Even before they were 
weaned, the pups liked blueberries. 
They got so they could run long 
miles when Father and Mother 
went berrying. 

\ They went fishing, too. First 
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Father and Mother would look, 
and sniff, and listen. If no bear was 
near, they would eat the salmon 
the bears had left along the stream 
banks. 

Evenings, Father would play hide 
and seek with the pups. When 
mosquitoes pricked, Mother would 
show them how to curl up with one 
furry paw around their noses. 

Now the lemmings were going 
south. Perhaps Fluff would have to 
follow. For Arctic foxes do not 
hibernate. They just catch lem- 
mings, and store them under some 
snow bank near their den. 

One day when the wind howled, 
Fluff got blown onto an ice floe. 
He didn’t want to be: he just got 
blown along so fast he couldn’t stop 
himself. The next thing he knew, 
the wind had blown the floe far 
from shore. Mother yapped for 
him to come back, but he didn’t 
want to swim so far. Besides, the 
wind fairly pinned him against a 
big lump of ice. And there he 
crouched. 

Suddenly a huge polar bear 
climbed aboard the ice floe. She 
had a salmon in her jaws. She was 
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too busy eating it to see the little 
fox. Fluff’s hatr stood on end with 
fright. 

The bear ate half the salmon, 
then saw a seal, and, plunging off 
the floe, she swam after the seal. 
Fluff, quick as a wink, crept over to 
where he could grab a bit of salmon. 
He hid behind the chunk of ice, 
though, before he ate it. And soon 
the bear clambered back aboard, 
dragging a seal after her. 


All that night the wind blew the 
ice floe farther south. It was still 
dark when the ice bumped the 
shore again. It was Fluff’s chance 
to escape. Running on his furry 
feet, which made no sound, he 
raced ashore. In his white coat he 
just matched the snowy ground. 
The bear had not seen him. 

Something like a big fat mouse 
stirred among the bushes. A lem- 
ming! Fluff pounced. That made 


The Swamp Angel 


B. F. BISHOP 


Ir WAS evening in Mystery 
Pasture. The tinted leaves of the 
maples and beeches were bathed in 
a pink glow of light, for the October 
sun was just setting. 

The odor of the evergreen woods 
drifted across the evening air, even 
sweeter than usual because of a soft 
rain which had been falling earlier 
in the day. 

The sleepy twitterings of daytime 
birds came through the scented air. 
Over in Mystery Meadow a vesper 
sparrow, perched on the top of one 
of Farmer John’s fenceposts, was 
pouring forth his evening song. And 
from a branch of the old pine 
which grew on the pasture hillside, 
the wood thrush answered in clear, 
flute-like notes. 

The soft pink glow of the setting 
sun, the fragrance of the moist 
woods, the musical notes of the 
woodland birds — all together made 
of the old pastureland a beautiful 
spot indeed. Farmer John, walking 
along the old cowpath, felt sure that 
he would remember that October 
evening when, on a stormy January 
night, he would be sitting by his 
fireside. 

The yellow blossoms of the golden- 
rod along the path swayed gently 
in the evening breeze. From among 
the frost-touched leaves of the tall 
beeches, brown nuts fell to the 
ground with a soft thud. Back on 
the hillside a mother-grouse gave 
her sweet, soft call, and her twelve 
tired, cheeping babies gathered un- 


der her protecting wings for a night’s 
rest. 

Suddenly a little brown bird flew 
from the depths of the old spruce 
swamp and alighted on a fencepost. 
For a moment he sat there, turning 
his little brown head nervously 
from side to side. And then there 
poured forth a song so clear and 
sweet that the man in the cowpath 
held his breath until it was finished. 

“The Hermit Thrush!’ exclaimed 
Farmer John to himself, as he stood 
quietly behind a small spruce. “The 
little Swamp Angel, as I live!” And 
then the farmer quickly bared his 
head, for as the sweet notes of the 
little songster again came across 
the weedy pasture, a reverent feeling 
filled the heart of the listener, and 
he felt as if he were in a beautiful 
cathedral, listening to a sweet mu- 
sical instrument pouring forth a 
hymn.of praise to the All-Father. 

“The Swamp Angel!” repeated 
Farmer John. “Could the song of 
a real angel be sweeter?” 

Would the little bird sing again? 
No. Whether with his sharp little 
eyes he had seen the man standing 
in the path, or whether he thought 
it was nearing bedtime, we don’t 
know. But the next moment he flew 
from the fencepost and disappeared 
among the spruces from whence he 
had come a few moments before. 

“Now, why did he come to the 
clearing tonight?” thought Farmer 
John. “Can it be that he is getting 
ready to take his family to the 


him a good breakfast. Why, there 
were lemmings on every side. Lem- 
mings to catch for his cold-storage 
pantry under some snowbank! 
Yapping with delight, Fluff bur- 
rowed under a snow drift. There he 
was hidden from bears and wolves. 
There the icy wind could not reach 
him. Curling his fluffy tail around 
his slender feet, he went to sleep, 
knowing he could meet the winter. 


Southland? I am afraid that is just 
what it means. Tomorrow I must 
try to find his nest. I’d like to know 
where he and his little mate have 
lived and raised their little brood 
this summer.” 

The next morning, just as the 
golden sun was peeping over the 
eastern hill, Farmer John slipped 
behind the scrubby little spruce 
near the cowpath. He did not have 
long to wait. As he sat quietly on a 
mossy log, the little brown singer 
again flew from amid the spruces to 
the tall fencepost. Placing his field 
glasses to his eyes, the farmer 
watched the bird. For a few mo- 
ments the thrush sat looking first 
one way and then another. And 
then he lifted his little brown head 
and appeared to be singing. But 
the song! The sweet musical notes 
which Farmer John heard seemed 
to come from the other side of the 
pasture! 

Farmer John pressed the glasses 
closer to his eyes and frowned. 
What was happening? The bird 
seemed to be singing but no song 
came from the direction of the fence- 
post. Then the man grinned. 

“A little ventriloquist! I had 
forgotten that. I did read it in the 
birdbook,” he said to himself. 

When the little singer had fin- 
ished his morning song of praise, he 
flew back to the spruces. Farmer 
John, stepping very carefully not to 
make any noise, followed him. 

Across the pasture land the sweet 
song of the hermit thrush again 
came through the morning air. But 
this time it came from a clump of 
spruces on the farther side of the 
pasture. Farmer John, like the true 
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woodsman that he was, had crept up 
so quietly that the shy little singer 
had not noticed him. It was not 
until the song was finished that 
the bird noticed the man standing 
near. 

Uttering a soft “Chuck” the little 
bird flew into the air, and with him 
flew four other little brown birds, 
their reddish tails gleaming in the 
morning sunlight. ' Off across the 
pasture they flew. On and on over 
Mystery Meadow they went. And as 
Farmer John gazed after them 


Tuere are a number of ani- 
mals that have such beautiful fur 
they are constantly being hunted for 
their pelts, out of which lovely coats 
are made. Such animals live mostly 
in cold countries as Alaska and 
Siberia, also near the South Pole. 

Men hunted the fur bearing ani- 
mals so relentlessly that they finally 
began to become scarce. They were 
getting so scarce that our own gov- 
ernment, at least, passed laws so 
only a certain number of such ani- 
mals can be taken each year. By 
doing this, such fur bearing animals 
as the otter, seal, and ermine are 
again on the increase . . . that is, 
their numbers are becoming greater 
again. Our government passed 
similar laws so the buffalo, elk, 
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through his field glasses, they disap- 
peared beyond the scattered trees on 
the neighboring farm. 

“Started for the Gulf States, as 
sure as I am alive!” le exclaimed 
aloud. “That’s the reason he was 
singing from the fencepost! Well, 
well!” 

After a few moments the farmer 
turned and entered the spruce 
thicket. He knew just where to 
look for the nest of a hermit thrush 
and soon he found it on the ground 
under the spruces. 


Some Fur Bearing Animals 


EMMA NORA DEAN 


deer and antelope would not all be 
killed, and these animals in the 
United States are slowly growing 
into big herds again. 

Let me tell you some about the 
fur of the otter, then the seal and 
also the ermine ... The otter is of 
two kinds, namely the fresh-water 
otter and the sea otter. The fresh 
water kind live on food from the 
rivers and for that reason is seldom 
seen far from the banks of a stream. 
Its young, that is four or five in 
number and come in the month of 
March or April, are nestled in a 
grass nest on the bank of the river 
where they are not easily seen... 
The sea otter has only one baby 
each year and it comes in any month 
of the year. Both kinds of otter 
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The nest had been made of grass, 
rootlets, and mosses. One plain 
greenish-blue egg was still in the 
nest. For some reason that one 
little egg had not hatched. 

“So this was their summer home,” 
murmured the man, gazing around 
him. “What a lot of insects the five 
of them must have eaten this sum- 


mer. May they all live to return in 


the springtime, for how could I ever 
raise any crops without them and 
the other insect-eating birds.” 


nurse their babies. The river otter’s 
food is clams, mussels, crabs and 
urchins. The food of the sea otter is 
mussels, crabs and crustations. Both 
furs are delicate and are used for 
very expensive coats after the long 
stiff guard hairs have been removed. 
The general way to tell whether 
the fur be of a sea or river otter is 
by the color of the fur at the base. 
That of the river otter is of a much 
more greyish color than the fur of 
the sea otter which is liver brown 
throughout. . . The fresh water 
otter when grown is usually about 
three and one half feet long, while 
the sea otter measures about four 
feet long ... The sea otter is found 
mostly on the rocky shores of certain 
parts of the North Pacific ocean, 
especially the Aleutian islands. (Ask 
your teacher to show you the map 
and that will help you remember 
about the otter.) They are found 
elsewhere in Alaska, however; also 
down the coast as far as our state of 
Oregon. 

The otter is most shy and wary, 
and so far we have not been able to 
take the babies and raise them until 
grown, in a Zoo. 


The ermine is another animal of 
the north from which we get beauti- 
ful fur. This little animal is about a 
foot long and its body is slender. It 
stands very low, for its legs are short. 
It is white as the snow that covers 
the earth all about it, excepting the 
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very tip of its tail, which is black. 
Nature has given the ermine a white 
coat of fur so it cannot easily be told 
from the snow all about it and thus 
it can easier stalk the ptarmigan, a 
big white bird of the far north, 
upon which it loves to feast. The 
ermine, too, is now protected so 
they will not all be killed. Our gov- 
ernment wants the wild life of forest, 
plain and stream to be with us 
always. 

Now let me tell you some about 
the most interesting of all to me — 
our seal, those on Pribyloff islands. 
These islands are far north. The 
seal is one of our most interesting 
fur-bearing animals because after 
their babies have been raised they 
disappear from the islands and we 
have been unable to learn much 
about their life when not on the 
islands. They come back, each 
spring about middle of April, year 
after year. 

The old bulls (usually about seven 
or eight feet long and about the 
same around the body) each takes a 
certain space among the rocks for 
his harem, This space he defends 
with all his might by fiercely fighting 
an intruder. The young bulls take 
their place farther back on the island 
where later many of them are killed 
for their fur. . . Finally, the females 
come to the island to have their 
babies. After the babies are born, 
then pairing takes place. From the 
time the bulls land until they leave 
about three months later they eat no 


food. The seals leave the island 
about the month of October. While 
on the islands how the bulls do 
bellow! Terrible! 

The soft under-fur of the seal is 
protected by long guard hairs, the 


I know something that is red, 
With tiny seeds all over. 

I know something that is sweet 
As honey-scented clover. 
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The Otter. 


roots of which grow very much 
deeper in the skin than the soft fur. 
Because of this, the roots are cut off 
on the fleshy side of the pelt, and 
the bristle then falls away, leaving 
the valuable soft downy fur we see 
in seal-skin coats of mi-lady. 


| Know a Secret 
IRENE U. HARTWELL 


cake! 


The Ermine. 


The soft fur is dyed in the big 
factories before it is made into coats. 

The fur of the seal I have told you 
about is lovely fur, but it is said 
that the seal that lives near the 
South Pole has fur yet more silky- 
like and more lustrous, 


I know something that is picked 
In summertime to make 

A good-to-look-at, good-to-eat, 
please,” 
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Inspiration Trail 


(Follow it and enjoy treasures of verse and prose) 


ETHEL R. TAYLOR 


A child, more than all other gifts 

That earth can offer to declining man, 

Brings hope with it, and forward-looking thoughts. 
— Wordsworth 


Oh, it’s just the little homely things, 
The unobtrusive, friendly things, 

The “Won’t-you-let-me-help-you”’ things 
That make our pathway light. 


The “Laugh-with-me-it’s-funny” things 
And it’s the jolly, joking things, 

The “Never-mind-the-trouble” things, 
That make the world seem bright. 


For all the countless famous things 
The wondrous record-breaking things, 
These “‘never-can-be-equalled” things 
That all the papers cite 


Are not the little human things, 

The “everyday encountered” things, 
The “just-because-I-like-you” things, 
That make us happy quite. 


So here’s to all the little things, 
The “done-and-then-forgotten” things, 
Those “‘oh-it’s-simply-nothing” things 
That make life worth the fight. 
—Author Unknown. 


The great, the all-important, the only important 
question still remains; by what spirit are our schools 
animated? Do they cultivate the higher faculties in the 
nature of childhood — its conscience, its benevolence, a 
reverence for whatever is true and sacred; or are they 
only developing upon a grander scale, the lower 
instincts and selfish tendencies of the race? 

* * 

It becomes a momentous question whether the 
children in our schools are educated in reference to 
themselves and their private interests only or with a 
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regard to the great social duties and perogatives that 
await them in after-life. -~Horace Mann, 


When troubles come your soul to try, 
You love the friend who just stands by, 
Perhaps there’s nothing he can do, 

The thing is strictly up to you, 

For there are troubles all your own, 
And paths the soul must tread alone, 
Times when love can’t smooth the road, 
Nor friendship lift the heavy load. 


But just to feel you have a friend 
Who will stand by until the end, 
Whose sympathy through all endures, 
Whose warm handclasp is always yours, 
It helps somehow to pull you through, 
Although there’s nothing he can do; 
And so with fervent heart we cry, 
“God bless the friend who just stands by.” 
---Anonymous. 
“A child’s like a cupboard,” said the old dame. 
“If you don’t put nothin’ in, you can’t get nothin’ out.”’ 
—Old Tale. 
In all the affairs of life, courtesies of a small and 
trivial character are the ones which strike deepest. 
—Henry Clay. 


Borrow trouble for yourself, if that’s your nature, 
but don’t lend it to your neighbors. §— Kipling. 


Let Fate do her worst, there are relics of joy, 
Bright dreams of the past, which she cannot destroy; 
Which come in the night-time of sorrow and care, 
And bring back the features that joy used to wear. 
Long, long be my heart with such memories fill’d! 
Like the vase, in which roses have once been distill’d— 
You may break, you may shatter the vase, if you will, 
But the scent of the roses will hang round it still. 
—Thomas Moore. 


All great art is the expression of man’s delight in 
God’s work — not his own. — Ruskin. 


The shortest path to the brain is through the eye. 


We are willing, we are ready; 

We would learn if you would teach. 

Look into our childish faces; 

See you not our willing hearts? 

Only love us — only lead us, 

And we will do our parts. -—Mary Howitt. 


He that respects himself is safe from others; he 
wears a coat of mail that none can pierce. 
—Longfellow. 
I believe all chillun good, 
Ef they’re only understood. 
Even bad ones, ’pears to me, 
Are jest as good as they kin be, 
— Riley. 
If I had but two loaves of bread I would sell one and 
buy hyacinths, for beauty is the bread of the soul. 
—The Koran. 
Be a “‘starfinder’’; not a faultfinder. 
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The Clearing Ground 


Your Problems and Mine 


Conducted by 
FLORENCE PIPER TUTTLE 
This friendly inviting department is for YOU, readers of AMERICAN CHILDHOOD. 


Here you may present your problems with assurance that they will receive practical and 
intelligent consideration. YOU are invited to use the CLEARING GROUND freely. 


Question: A group of our teachers is to have a 
panel discussion on “Training for Leisure 
Time.” We are to discuss the use of leisure 
time during the grammar school grades with 

a look into the adult’s leisure time and how 

to enjoy it. Do you have any literature or 

can you tell us of magazines or books that we 
might use to help us in the preparation of 
this discussion? 

Answer: The following references should be of help in 
discussion: “Training for Leisure Time,” Compton's 
Pictured Encyclopedia, Chicago, Ill; “Children’s 
Play — Indoors and Out,” Boettiger, Dutton; “Be- 
quest of Wings,” Duff, Viking; “Busy Childhood,” 
Foster, Appleton-Century; “Reading for Better Liv- 
ing,” Pennell-Cusack, Houghton Mifflin; ‘Parent 
and Teacher,” Tuttle, Stephen Daye Press. 

Question: I am a teacher and am responsible 

for programs and auditorium exercises for 

children in the first six grades. Will you 
please inform me how I can contact some 
other teachers who have this same type of 
work and perhaps I could get some material 
from them suitable for programs. I have 
many catalogs which sell readings and 
plays, but one can never tell from the catalog 
description whether it will be usable or not. 

Perhaps some other teacher would tell me 

something which she has used and which 

has really received applause. 

Answer: Teachers have written some charming 
plays published by the Bureau of Publications, Teach- 
ers Lesson Units, Teachers’ College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, New York City. Would also suggest Walter 
Baker Co., Boston, Mass.; ‘‘Plays,” 8 Arlington St., 
Boston, Mass. 

Question: Will you please tell me if there is a 

monthly publication devoted exclusively to 

the kindergarten? If not, what magazine or 
magazines give the best materials for kin- 
dergarten programs and problems? 

Answer: The Educational Guide lists two magazines 
that include the kindergarten interest. ‘American 
Childhood,” Springfield, Mass., and “Childhood Edu- 
cation,” 1201 — 16th N. W., Washington, D. C. 

Question: What do you think I could be do- 

ing to help my pupils to better take care of 
their leisure time? Do you think this im- 
portant in education? 


Answer: Yes, indeed, I do. Do we not as adults re- 
alize how much better equipped we are to do our work 
if we reserve a period each day to do quite as we choose 
— to read, to skate, to shop, to play golf, to rest. This 
period of relaxation gives us a bigger, fairer, and most 
wholesome view of our work when we return to it. 
An occasional period of silence — away from the hurly- 
burly of the noisy city, away from crowds of people, 
makes for growth, for fulfillment, for richer living. 

Question: There are a few words which puz- 

zle me as to their correct pronunciation. 

Could you help me out? These are the words 

— mischievous, aviator, February, attacked, 

athletic and preferable. 

Answer: I'll do my best. I refer you to a recent article 
in Coronet magazine written by Norman Lewis, author 
and lecturer. In this article he takes up illiterate 
forms of speech and how to correct them. As to words 
you have chosen:— 

1. mischievous — mis-CHEE-vee-us (usual pro- 
nunciation) MISS-chi-vus (accepted and correct form). 

2. aviator — AVV-ee-ay-ter (usual pronunciation) 
AY-vee-ay-ter (accepted and correct form). 

3. February — FEB-yoo-ar-y (usual pronunciation) 
FEB-roo-ar-y (accepted and correct form). 

4. attacked — at-TACK-ted (usual pronunciation) 
at-TACKT (accepted and correct form). 

5. Athletic — ath-a-LET-ic (usual pronunciation) 
ath-LET-ic (accepted and correct form). 

6. preferable — pre-FER-able (usual pronunciation) 
PREF-er-able (accepted and correct form). 

Question: Could you list about ten good but 

inexpensive books my third and fourth grade 

children could read during the summer? 

Answer: “The Little Green Cart (25c) Saalfield, 
Akron, Ohio; “Little Pink Pig and the Big Road,” 

Van Dresser (15c) Rand McNally, 536 S. Clark St., 
Chicago, Ill.; ‘“‘Houses Around the World,” (10c) 
Harter, 2046 E. 7ist St., Cleveland, Ohio; “Children 
Around the World,” Harter; “Child Verses,” Eugene 
Field (10c) Saalfield; ““The Peter Pan Story Picture 
Book” (10c) Whitman, Racine, Wis.; “The Book of 
Dogs,” Lawson (10c) Rand McNally; ‘The Pied 
Piper,” Wadsworth, Evans (10c) Rand McNally; 
‘“‘Aesops’ Fables for Children,” Winter (10c) Rand 
McNally; “Two Hundred Best Poems for Boys and 
Girls,” Barrows (10c) Whitman; “Alice in Wonder- 
land,” Carroll (15c) National Home Library Founda- 
tion, 1518 K. St., ©. W., Washington, D. C. 
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Tested Schoolroom Helps 


What Progressive Teachers Are Doing to 
Stimulate Classroom Interest 


Children Will Hurry 


HEN the first five minutes 
right after the bell rings is used for 
story-time, the children do not 
loiter in removing wraps and get- 
ting to their seats. They want as 
many minutes of the story as pos- 
sible. There are many lovely books 
to read to children and if the story 
is stopped just as something excit- 
ing, mysterious, or funny is about to 
happen, the next bell will send the 
children hurrying into seats and 
good positions to see what happens 


in the story. 
—ETHEL E. HICKOK 


Individual Design Cards 
Inpivipuat design cards se- 


lected from wall paper samples 
afford a wealth of material for art 
classes. Take, for instance, basket 
and flower containers. One sample 
may have four designs. Often, 
there are duplicate sheets differing 
only in color, 

The designs may be mounted on 
cards and filed or kept in loose-leaf 
notebook and removed for use. The 
cards last longer and may be stood 
up on the child’s desk, but the 
loose-leaf notebook keeps them in 
better order. 

It is easy for a child to compare 
and judge good designs with several 


directly in front of him. 
—ALICE 8. MOORHEAD 


Missing in Action 


-EPORT cards were coming 


back very slowly. Wishing to im- 
press on the children that the report 
cards must be back on a certain 
date, I printed on the board, ‘‘Miss- 
ing in Action” and told the children 
that if their report card was not 
brought back by the following morn- 
ing their name would be placed on 
the board under Missing in Action. 
None of the children wanted to be 
missing, so every report card was 


returned the following morning. 
—-HELEN C. LARGE 


Scrap Books 


Boys and girls in the first and 
second grades usually delight in 
taking home their papers and art 
work, but many times it is lost or 
crumpled before it reaches home. I 
have found it helpful to have the 
children bring inexpensive scrap 
books to school in which they 
mount their papers and pictures; 
thus providing a safe place until 


the book is ready to be taken home. 
—LUELLA FEIL 


Writing A Book 


Asx THE children in your 
grade if they would like to write a 
book. This is ideal for a second or 
third grade. Have the child make it 
as original as possible. Start off 
with I am a boy or a girl, whichever 
it may be. Tell the color of your 
eyes, also of your hair, and if you 
are dark or light. On the opposite 
page, draw a picture of yourself. 
Next page put down the year you 
were born, also the place. On the 
opposite page draw a picture of the 
house you were born in. Tell what 
your mother’s name is and what 
your father’s name is. On opposite 
page draw a picture of your mother 
and father. 

If the child has a brother or a 
sister he can continue on in that 
line. If not he can tell what his 
hobbies are and on the opposite 
page draw pictures of them. Some 
will tell about the circus that came 
to town and about the elephants 
they saw. Others will tell about 
going to the library or to a big city 
that they live near. 

—HELEN C. LARGE 


A Citizenship Lesson 
A PERTINENT lesson in citi- 


zenship is contained in the follow- 
ing passage, which is posted in our 
room :— 

“Boys and girls can help keep 
peace by being kind, friendly, and 
helpful at home, at school, in the 


neighborhood, wherever we are, and 
whatever we do.” 
—EVELYN ANN FEFER 


Autumn Leaf Poster 


HERE is something about 
autumn leaves that draws everyone 
to the desire of collecting and press- 
ing them. After they are pressed, 
they make a lovely poster. 

This poster can be educational or 
merely for its beauty. The leaves 
should be sorted as to type, color, 
etc. They can then be put into 
patterns, or placed in rows or blocks 
(all poplar leaves in one block, each 
leaf being slightly different to its 
fellow-leaves in coloring) with names 
underneath, or in a_ step-by-step 
process. 

For a poster of the step-by-step 
process, a green leaf should lead the 
list. Next will be put one with very 
faint tinges of color other than green, 
and so on down the line until a 
thoroughly changed leaf ends it. 
Quite often all these leaves can be 
gathered at once, although a few 
days may be needed to gather the 
complete list. However, it would be 
a good idea if all the leaves were 
gathered and pressed before the 
poster work starts. 

A good grade of paste or glue 
will be needed to paste the leaves 
on, and care should be taken that 
all leaves are perfectly dry. 

A few duplicates in the list would 
be an advantage, as the leaves are 
fragile and break occasionally if not 


handled carefully. 
—EDNA H. ROBERTS 


Some Little Things 


Nor ONLY will your own class- 
room be more efficient, but teachers 
in the upper grades will speak highly 
of the training you have given 
pupils who know how to:— 

1. Adjust window shades proper- 
ly. 

2. Use a pencil sharpener, and 
empty it when necessary. 

3. Run errands such as going to 
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the principal’s office without 
disturbing others. 

4. Keep desks and floors tidy 
without constant reminders. 

5. Avoid waste in using supplies. 

6. Co-operate in playground 
activities. 

7. Work with others in projects 
for the entire class. 

These may be little things — but 
not too little for other teachers to 
welcome the pupils who learned 


them under your instruction. 
—GEORGE M. DODSON 


Map of Clay 


An INTERESTING project for 
one class or several is that of making 
a Clay Map, or a map from any 
sort of soil. It will remind the class 
of the days when they enjoyed the 
making of mud pies, because a lot 
of the soil can be wetted. 

If the only available spot is sand, 
then this will do, although wet soil 
will mold and stay in place the best. 

Trace the outline of the continent 
or country being studied, in the soil. 
This can be done with a pointed 
stick or almost anything. 

Small chunks of mud, rolled out 
thin between the hands may be used 
for outline material, or short sticks. 
The original traced line may also be 
left as the outline. 

Use rolls of mud in short pieces 
for the mountain ranges and if a 
special mountain needs to be em- 
phasized use rock points. Lakes 
may be traced and hollowed, while 
rivers will only be traced lines, 
deeper in spots. 

If this map can be made in a 
permanent spot, sow grass seed in 
the plains, and along the shore lines. 
The class will probably think of 
additional things they would like 
to add, and if the class is in the 
lower grades they may enjoy making 
animals for the different parts of 
the country as their geography book 
has taught them. 

Perhaps someone with a camera 
will take a picture of the completed 
subject. 

—EDNA H. ROBERTS 


Window Pictures 
UNIQUE project for the art 


class in the lower grades is that of 
making pictures, or cut outs from 


thin paper and pasting them lightly 
to the windows. One very effective 
one is that of a gold fish bowl. 

Use thin tissue paper or celo- 
phane in a pale blue or green for the 
bowl. The fish are painted and cut 
from heavier paper. A few sprigs 
of paper painted and cut to imitate 
grass are needed also. 

Paste the fish and grass stems on 
the window in a form that would 
represent them being enclosed in a 
bowl. Now take your paper cut in 
the shape of a gold fish bowl and 
paste the edges lightly on the win- 
dow covering the fish and grass. It 
gives a very good imitation of a 
bow] filled with water. Plain celo- 
phane may also be used, thereby 
depending on the sky to reflect the 
water color. 

For those who have known the 
wonders of Jack Frost painting, 
window pictures are interesting. 
This, of course, is all done with white 
paper, frost painting being a de- 
cided help over the paper. If the 
class has not the silver crystals to 
sprinkle on white paint, silver paint 
itself is effective. The usual trees, 
ferns, and fairy land pictures that 
come in real frost painting are best 
suited, but there is no reason why 
the imagination should not travel 
further. Icicles, from the top of the 


window down, go very well. 
—EDNA H. ROBERTS 


A Get Well Book 


One GIRL fractured her leg 
and was out of school for a long 
time. The children wanted to make 
something for her that would bright- 
en her shut-in hours. They talked 
it over and decided on a “Get Well 
Book”. Each child in the room 
contributing at least one page. 
Some of the children pasted games 
and riddles while other children put 
on their page funny pictures that 
they had been saving. Some of the 
children who liked to draw and 
paint filled their page with art work. 

Patterns for dolls hats and dresses 
made an interesting page. 

The children who liked to write 
stories and short poems contributed 
some splendid material. 

When the pages were finished 
they were fastened together with 
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heavy cord and a very attractive 
cover made for the book. It was 
then taken to the little sick gir). 
She derived much pleasure from it 
knowing that every one of her 
school mates had a part in making it. 

—HELEN C, LARGE 


Courtesy in the Schoolroom 


To STIMULATE courtesy in 
our school, and what is courtesy but 
getting along in the most pleasant 
manner possible with our compan- 
ions, we make a point in the office 
of showing appreciation and thank- 
ing the children for services they do 
such as bringing in the lunch reports 
and conducting visitors to the vari- 
ous rooms. We speak in a soft voice 
and find the children quickly re- 
spond to it. We ask the boys to 
remove their hats in the building 
and hold the doors open for visitors. 
It is fun to practice courtesy with 
the children and we find it pays off 
in big dividends of helping to make 
a more pleasant school. 

--MARGARET JANE RICE 


Shadow Pictures 


My PRIMARY pupils were in- 
terested in some silhouettes which I 
had brought to school and wanted to 
make some “shadow pictures” for 
their mothers. 

The local lumber yard dealer 
gave me some scraps of glass. With a 
glass cutter, and the help of the 
janitor, I cut the glass into pieces 
3 x 6 and 4x 5 inches in size. From 
magazines and books I selected pic- 
tures with few details and copied 
them on bond paper to be used as 
patterns. 

Each child selected a picture a 
piece of glass to fit it. He then 
traced his picture on drawing paper 
and filled in the outline with a 
brush dipped in India Ink. When 
the picture was dry I added a card- 
board back and bound it to the 
glass with black picture tape. A 
holder was pasted on the back and 
the picture was ready to take home 
to mother. 

For added interest and variety a 
fence, tree, moon or other figure 
may be drawn in the background. 
Older children may cut out the 
figures and mount them on a colored 


or tinfoil background. 
—VALERIA G. HARDY 
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How to Make Hallowe’en 


Party Favors 
MARGUERITE GODE 


A bat — a pumpkin — a witches’ 
hat. Put them together and you 
have a Jack O’Lantern favor for 
your Halloween party. 


Directions 

From a folded piece of orange 
paper cut a pumpkin as shown. 

Cut a bat and a witch’s hat from 
black paper. 

Paste the bat on the front of the 
pumpkin so it forms the eyes and 
nose. 


Fold 


Fold 


Paste the witch’s hat on the 
pumpkin so it will serve as Mr. 
Jack’s mouth. 

Cut a stem hat from green paper 
and paste on the pumpkin’s head. 
(The patterns may be traced from 
the figures on this page.) 

Now Jack O’Lantern is ready to 
take his place beside your plate. 

(This same Jack O’Lantern traced 
on a postal card and colored with 
water color paint will make an 
attractive greeting to send to a 
little friend.) 


An Edible Favor 


Take as many oranges as you 
have guests and fasten small red or 
green gum drops on for eyes and 
noses. A long red or green gum drop 
will make the mouth. Fasteners are 
small ends of pointed tooth picks. 
When the faces are completed, add 
a cone (ice cream cone) hat perched 
jauntily on one side of his head. 

Cut green mats (larger than the 
orange) from crepe paper and ruffle 
the edges. 

Place Jack O’Lantern on the 
ruffled mat. 
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Poetry Corner 


The Shadow Witch 


CLARA G. CORNELL 


Each evening when our house grew 
dim. 
An ugly witch came stealing in. 
She hid somewhere 
With greatest care, 
Behind a curtain 
Or back of a chair, 
A witch both tall and thin. 


Then when the light was turned on 
bright 
The witch’s shadow came in sight 
Upon the wall, 
So thin and tall, 
A pointed hat 
On top of all 
It made me quake with fright. 


I stayed right close to my Aunt Sue 
Afraid of what that witch would do 
To little boys 
If they made noise 
When playing with 
Their tinkly toys. 
Perhaps she'd steal boys, too. 


My Uncle Jim was far away, 
But soon he came back home to stay 
And moved around, 
Some books took down 
From off the shelf 
And Lo,, I found 
The witch had flown away. 


1 Am a Caterpillar, Now 


NONA KEEN DUFFY 


I am a caterpillar, now, 
And wriggle as I creep; 
But soon I'll be a chrysalis 

And take a lengthy sleep. 


I am a caterpillar, now, 
And crawl instead of fly; 

I'll wrap myself in silk, then sleep 
And wake up bye and bye. 


Next spring when cherries are in 
bloom 
And Robin Red Breast sings, 
I'll wake from sleep and fly about 
On lovely, yellow wings! 


My Shadow 


SHEILA STINSON 


My shadow is a funny boy, 
Although I’m really small, 

When he walks any place with me 
He's very thin and tall. 


I wish that he could talk to me, 
But though he’s always there, 
(That is on every sunny day) 
He doesn’t seem to care 


For conversation; and sometimes 

I run with all my might 

And try to catch him but just then 
He disappears from sight. 


Signs of Fall 


AGNES CHOATE WONSON 


Roadsides are dry and dusty 
Where yellow grapevines burn; 

The royal-purple aster-crowd 
Fills in the stone wall’s turn, 


Tonight, wild geese flew over; 
They almost tipped a tree! 

I heard them cry ... I ran outside 
To watch their wavering V. 


Soon, will the nights grow colder; 
White frosts will cover all 

The village roofs, and the lowlands; 
Soon, come the signs of Falll 
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“Feeding the Hens” 


NONA KEEN DUFFY 


(To be used with Millet’s picture 
by this title) 


The hens come running 
On yellow feet, 

For mother is feeding them 
Yellow wheat. 


“Come, chick, chick, chick!” 
She calls and then 

They all come running 
From every pen. 


The mother’s apron 
Holds the wheat 
That’s meant for hens 
With yellow feet! 


They know it’s time 
To get their feed, 
And run to eat 
The yellow seed, 


The baby watches 
From the door 
As mother scatters 

More and more. 


“Come, chick, chick, chick! 
Here’s something sweet; 

Come, chick, chick, chick! 
It’s time to eat!” 


What Mother Rabbit Told Me 


EDNA HAMILTON 


Where do rabbits build their nests? 
Mother rabbit told me. . 

In a large tall clump of grass 

(Quite unnoticed as you pass) 
Lined with fur, soft as can be 
That’s what mother rabbit told me. 


A Four Year Old Wonders 


EDNA HAMILTON 


The sun is high up in the sky 
Whenever I go out to play 
Except, of course on rainy days, 
Then the old sun runs away. 


I wonder where the old sun hides 

When clouds hang low and raindrops 
fall, 

I look up at the sky and wonder 

And wonder, till I hear mother call. 
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Reading and Writing Seat Work 


A lesson in Synonyms. 


(Page 34) 

DIRECT ATTENTIVE 
GUIDE HEEDFUL 
STEER OBSERVING 
LEAD WATCHFUL 
VIGOR NOBLE 
POWER EXALTED 
STRENGTH GREAT 
FORCE HEROIC 


The teacher may direct the pupils 
to select three or four groups of the 
synonyms offered, and write sen- 
tences using these particular words. 
To give the sentences character, 
why not relate them to facts in 
history, geography or literature. 

Perhaps the pupils can make a 
game of this lesson by bringing to 
class groups of two synonyms, as— 
produce and grow, allow and permit, 
etc., and challenge the rest of the 
children to use them in sentences. 


Alphabet Book 
(Pages 36-37) 


In this issue we offer two more 
pages to be colored and added to our 
alphabet book. If the designs are 
hectographed on 9 x 12 inch paper, 
we suggest they might be part of a 
scrap book, with other pages added 
on which pictures are pasted related 
to the alphabetical subjects. 


“Calico Cat’, Build-up Poster 
(Page 39) 


Cut a piece of construction paper, 
8” x 8” for the background. Use a 
blue or green, or if the companion 
poster in September was made, then 
use same color background used 
then if you wish to put them 
together. 

Cut out white picket fence from a 
folded strip of white paper the 
same dimensions as pattern on 
poster page. 

Paste fence to background paper 
first, then cut out the Calico cat, 
coloring on a calico design in gay 
colors of pink, green and red on 
yellow background or the cat may 
be cut from a bright print cloth or 
wall paper. Outline the cat with 
black crayon after it has been 
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pasted into place on the poster. 
Also mark its eyes, nose and mouth 
and whiskers with the black crayon. 


Greece Poster 
(Page 40) 

Paint all flesh light orange. The 
girl may wear a dull blue sweater 
with a dull orange skirt. The goats 
may be a very light brown or left 
white. Paint the grass green. 


Health Poste: 
(Page 41) 

Fruit plus cereal and milk equals 
a healthful breakfast. This poster 
can be worked up in color as an 
old fashioned slate poster. The 
border may be red with brown 
lacings and can be pasted on a 
piece of black paper on which the 
white milk bottle, yellow cereal box 
and orange can also be pasted. The 
letters may be put on with white 
pastel or crayon. Various types of 
cereal boxes may be designed for 
variety; also different kinds of fruit 
or fruit combinations. The poster 
can be colored as it is or used as 
patterns for cut paper work. 


Toy Owl 
(Page 43) 

You may trace the two parts of 
the little screech owl onto construc- 
tion paper, either dark brown or 
black. Use an orange crayon or 
pastel stick to outline feet, bill and 
feather markings on pattern. Cut 
on heavy dark lines and fold on 
dotted lines. Paste part “A” on 
top of “B’’, cutting out on dotted 
lines on each side of feet first. Fold 
the wings both backward and for- 
ward at dotted lines so they will 
swing freely as Owl is moved thru 
the air. 

Use white pearl buttons (shirt 
buttons) for eyes and they may be 
stitched in place with black floss 


TEACHERS COME WEST. 1000's 


after the two parts of the owl have 
been pasted together. 

An irregular twig may be found 
out of doors to give a natural 
setting for the owl. Slip the twig 
through the slots cut beside Owl’s 
feet; bend tail back at dotted line 
and the little owl will sit firmly on 
his perch, moving his wings when 
twig is moved. 


Black and White All-over De- 
signs. 
(Page 44) 

This problem in black and white 
is just a little different than one of 
similar fashion done in colors in 
that it must be planned a little more 
carefully. Plan your background 
first. Then sketch in your design. 
Be careful to avoid little confusing 
details. Simplicity makes for the 
most striking effects. 


MILTON BRADLEY’S 


Kindergarten and 
Primary Materials 


EXCLUSIVE CANADIAN 
REPRESENTATIVE 


THE GEORGE M. HENDRY CO. 
LIMITED 
146 Kendall Avenue 
Toronto 4, Ontario, Canada 
Write for Catalogue 
(Canadian Customers Only) 


MILTON BRADLEY TEN 
PRIMARY and ART SUPPLIES 

For over 35 years we have represented 

Milton Bradley Company. A complete 

stock of their merchandise is carried in 

Kansas City, at all times. 


Write for Catalog. 


HOOVER BROS., Inc. 


922 Oak Street, Kansas City 6, Mo. 


OF TEACHERS 


Supervisors and Executives needed for entire West including 
Calif., Wash., Ore. Highest Salaries. Unexcelled Service. 


FREE ENROLLMENT. 


Largest, Most Widely Patronized Teachers Agency in West 
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Plastic clay is so perfect for 
all modeling that great sculp- 
tors from St. Gaudens to the 
most eminent of today have used 


TRADE MARK 


PILA LL 


for working models of their many famous 
masterpieces. 


Why do Experts choose and teachers use PLASTELINE? — Because 
it embodies plasticity, cohesiveness, cleanliness, durability and economy to 
a greater degree than any other modeling material. And these are qualities 
which make PLASTELINE especially desirable for classroom use. 

Always ready when taken from the box, PLASTELINE needs no prepa- 
ration. It is always plastic, yet of proper consistency to retain its shape with- 
out shrinking or drooping when worked into the desired model. In basketry 
models, where fine rolled strips of clay are necessary, the marvelous cohesive- 
ness of PLASTELINE pen ri its superiority. 

Another splendid feature which teachers appreciate is that PLASTELINE 
does not stick to the hands, insuring clean work and making its use a real 
pleasure. It is packed four quarter-pound rolls in a square tuck box and 
after using it may be re-rolled and replaced in the box, keeping it fresh at all 
times. 


MADE IN A VARIETY OF ARTISTIC 
COLORS AS FOLLOWS— 


456R Blue 456C Dark Brown 

456M Bronze Green 456B Gray Green 

456K Clay Color 456A Terra Cotta (Red) 

456J Cream Price, per pound pkg. 45c 

456Z Assorted, 4 colors, 4% Ib. ea., Cream, Terra Cotta, 
Bronze Green, Dark Brown Price 50c 


PLASTELINE enables the teacher to teach correct color combinations 
in connection with the modeling lesson. 


Insist on PLASTELINE for your school work—specify it on your requi- 
sitions—and know the satisfaction of using the best modeling material made. 


MILTON BRADLEY Co. 


SPRINGFIELD 2, MASS. 
New York: 200 Fifth Ave. Chicago: 811 S. Wabash Ave. 
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with the Completely New 


WORLD BOOK 
ENCYCLOPEDIA 


SAVE PRECIOUS TIME in preparing les- 
sons! With your own set of the com- 
pletely new, $2,000,000 WORLD BOOK 
ENCYCLOPEDIA at hand, you'll find your 
teaching load lighter. For in the World 
Book are the answers to the thousand 
and one questions that children ask you 
all day. In the World Book are sugges- 
tions for related reading and study proj- 
ects, to amplify classroom lessons. 


Today, teachers have never been 
busier or schools more crowded. Yet the 
new World Book is even more helpful — 
in school, home and library—than ever 
before in its 30-year history. Not merely 
a revision, it is completely new, from 
cover to cover. Includes all the up-to- 
date material teachers expect from the 
World Book—covers all the important 
fields of knowledge thoroughly and 
authoritatively. 


In the classroom or at home, you'll 
find the new World Book an invaluable 
aid to your work. See it today! Write for 
free booklet giving ac- 
tual pages and pictures. 

The World Book Ency- 
clopedia, 35 E. Wacker 
Drive, Chicago 1, Ill. 


EARN YOUR OWN SET 
plus EXTRA INCOME by sell- 
ing the World Book in your 
spare time. Dignified em- 
ployment if you qualify. 
Free training, no invest- 
ment required. Write Man- 
ager, WORLD BOOK, 35 E. 
Wacker Dr., Chicago 1, Ill. 


Produced at a cost of more than $2,000,000! 
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